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Headquarters of the Seventh Division at Kansas City—Complex Problems 
Confronting Mr. Hunt—Effect of Short Kansas Crop in 1917— 
Organization of the Divisional Office 


grand divisions of the flour-milling 

administration has been confronted 
with more complex problems than Division 
No. 7, with directing headquarters at Kan- 
sas City. While it is, in its general out- 
line, a distinctly hard winter wheat milling 
territory, its inclusion of such states as 
Colorado, Texas and New Mexico, with 
their varied conditions of wheat produc- 
tion and milling activity, make it both 
more and less than a hard winter wheat 
administrative problem. 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska are, in 
normal conditions, a reserve wheat bin for 
hundreds of flour mills in every part of 
the United States. Kansas alone is a 
normal source of supply 12 months in 
every year for mills of the Northwest, the 
East, the Southeast and the Pacific Coast, 
in addition to being almost the sole source 
from which hard wheat mills of central 
states, including the substantial milling 
establishments at St. Louis and vicinity, 
draw milling grain. 

With a full crop in Kansas, no particu- 
lar difficulties would have been created 
by this situation. Distribution could, in- 
deed, have been permitted to take a fairly 
normal course. It happened, however, 
that not only did Kansas at the 1917 har- 
vest produce the smallest wheat crop in 
years, but much of this crop was produced 
in the eastern half of the state, where soft 
winter wheat is largely grown. Thus, in- 
stead of having a normal supply of 90,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels of hard win- 
ter wheat, the amount available in Kansas 
did not exceed 45,000,000° bushels, sub- 
stantially half of which was of the soft 
variety. Nebraska was in no better posi- 
tion, and of the three hard winter wheat 
states, Oklahoma alone had a full crop. A 
considerable part of the crop of that state 
and several million bushels of the Kansas 
hard wheat had, unfortunately, already 
found its way out of the territory prior to 
Sept. 10. 

It was in this situation that Mr. Hunt, 
chairman of the division, assumed his 
duties. Immediately, the nature of those 
duties was made clear in the demand 
which instantly arose for supplies of 
wheat from the Southwest. Every milling 
district claimed a percentage of the hard 
winter wheat crop, and. every claimant 
was able to establish, at least to his own 
satisfaction, a sound. case of right of 
priority. Meantime, the millers of the 
territory themselves were insistent that, 
with so small an amount of wheat avail- 
able, the direction of any part of it to 
other than home mills would constitute the 
most marked injustice to them and insure 
the absolute idleness of home mills after 
the middle of winter. ; 

Kansas in a normal milling season 
grinds in its own mills, exclusive of those 
at the Kansas City terminal, about 56,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, or substantially 
20,000,000 bushels more than the 1917 
production. With the Nebraska and Okla- 
homa wheat production and milling re- 
quirements added, there appeared to be 
just about enough wheat in the three 
states to supply the mills if no account 
were taken of Kansas City requirements, 
amounting to 15,000,000 bushels a year. 
A further complication was added by the 
circumstance that many of the larger 
Kansas milling companies operate their 


:; is doubtful if any one of the nine 


own lines of country elevators, and were 
thereby in position to secure full supplies 
of milling wheat to the exclusion of those 
not possessing these facilities, and to the 
complete undoing of mills at terminals. 

Add to these complexities the state of 
Texas, where, in spite of the fact that soft 
wheat is principally grown, the larger 
mills grind much hard wheat from Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and the state of Colorado, 
which produces both hard and soft wheats 
and grinds them both under certain com- 
plex local conditions, and the cup of prob- 
lems for whoever assumed administrative 
supervision of southwestern milling ap- 
peared somewhat more than brimming 
full. 

Today there is not a miller in the South- 
west who does not feel that Mr. Hunt, 
whose full name is Andrew Jackson Hunt, 
but who is affectionately known to nearly 
every miller in his division and to scores 
elsewhere in the country as “Andy,” has 
accomplished something approaching the 
impossible in measurably satisfying every 
demand made upon his authority. Order 
after order issued in the trying early days 
of the Food Administration control of 
milling met rebellion. Some of. these 
orders were by direct authority of the 
Millers’ Committee or of headquarters at 
Washington or New York. Some of them 
were made by Mr. Hunt without such 
authority, but because of urgency and 
stress of divisional problems. 

Patiently, painstakingly, generously and 
always with good humor Mr. Hunt faced 
the objections as they arose, and gradually 
but surely the recalcitrants became aware 
that back of every requirement there was 
sound reason in the nation’s need, in the 
industry’s need or in the interest and pro- 
tection of the millers of the Southwest 
themselves. 

Today, it would be difficult to find a 
miller in the southwestern division who is 
not in utmost harmony with its representa- 
tive on the Millers’ Committee and its own 
administrative official. At the Christmas 
holidays, more than 200 millers from every 
part of the division met at Kansas City in 
conference over the new milling regula- 
tions. Many of them came in doubt and 
uncertainty, many other with protests in 
their hearts and minds. 

The result of the conference was the 
passage, by unanimous, rising vote, of a 
resolution indorsing the regulations and 
pledging the milling industry of the 
Southwest, not only to their strict and 
literal observance but to the whole cause 
and course of the Food Administration 
and of the Milling Division. This resolu- 
tion,-while chiefly inspired by patriotism 
and confidence in the Food Administration 
plan as an entirety, was hardly less a 
testimonial to the wisdom, justness, fair- 
ness and fine high-mindedness of the di- 
visional chairman. 

Mr. Hunt is, in other times, president 
and active head of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and is, by the 
way, the only one of the divisional officials 
whose duties have forced his absence from 
his home in connection with the Milling 
Division work. Few millers in the country 
are more widely known in the trade, much 
of this wide acquaintance being the result 
of his two terms as president of the Fed- 
eration. 

In the selection of his subordinates, Mr. 


Hunt has been blessed by good fortune. 
Unable to find available any one with the 
requisite knowledge of milling to act as 
chief office executive, he drafted, at the 
last moment, his own company’s chief 
salesman, George W. Hoyland. The ini- 
tial engagement was for one week, but this 
term, because the right man still failed to 
appear, was extended to one month, and 
then to the period of the war. 

Mr. Hoyland has displayed both ability 
and tact in handling his duties, and has 
established on his own account an enviable 
relationship with the 500 millers with 
whom his duties bring him in daily con- 
tact by letter, wire, telephone and per- 
sonal visits. He has, in particular, made 
an exceptional record in connection with 
the purchase of several million barrels of 
flour for the use of our associates at war 
and the nation’s military and naval estab- 
lishment. 

The rest of the divisional office organi- 
zation is quite up to the standard of the 
chiefs. J. L. Walker, requisition clerk, 


was also previously connected with milling. 


and the grain trade. Jerome Park, auditor, 
has, according to comment received from 
the New York office, established a high 
place for the divisional office in the matter 
of accounts and records. 


FINLAND’S EMERGENCY 


A Serious Situation in Regard to Its Food 
Supply t Made by a Representa- 
tive of the Government Now in This 
Country Seeking Help for the People 

P. J. Valkeapaa, of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, was in Minneapolis for one day last 
week. He returned to New York, and 
will proceed thence to Washington in an 
endeavor to secure shipments of food to 
Finland in order to avert the famine which 
now threatens that unfortunate country. 
The government of Finland purchased 
40,000 tons of flour in the United States 
and paid for it, but before it could be 
shipped, exports were prohibited by the 
authorities. 

Mr. Valkeapaa was sent to the United 
States by his government to ascertain 
what could be done to secure this badly 
needed supply of food as quickly as pos- 
sible. He states that his country is willing 
to accept substitutes in lieu of the flour 
which it bought and paid for. Finland 
does not ask for contributions of food, but 
seeks an opportunity to purchase the sup- 
plies which it must have in order to meet 
the present very grave emergency. 

From the memorandum which he has 
prepared covering the situation, the fol- 
lowing information is taken. It shows the 
difficult position in which Finland is placed 
at the present time, and the great need 
that exists for prompt action in order to 
save the people from the horrors of abso- 
lute famine. 











STATEMENT OF REQUIREMENTS 
According to the allowances now in 
foree, and provided that all the agricul- 
tural classes maintain themselves with 
their own supplies of grain, the amount 
needed in the country during the period 
of consumption from Sept. 15, 1917, to 
Sept. 15, 1918, is as follows: for the agri- 
cultural classes, 276,000,000 kilograms; 
the unpropertied classes, 55,300,000; the 
town population, 46,700,000; a total of 
378,000,000 kilograms. 

The above figures, however, represent 
only so-called theoretical amount of grain 
needed, which to all appearance is too low, 
it having practically been impossible ‘to 
induce the food boards strictly to adhere 
to the instructions given by the senate as 
regards the granting of additional bread- 
cards. Supposing that the food boards 
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consider themselves compelled to grant ad- 
ditional breadcards to hard manual labor- 
ers in the same proportion as during the 
period of consumption from June 17 to 
Sept. 15, 1917, about 25,000,000 kilos must 
be added to the above-mentioned estimate 
so that the real amount of grain needed 
during the period of consumption from 
Sept. 15, 1917, to Sept. 15, 1918, is to be 
calculated 402,500,000 kilograms. 

There is thus an exceedingly great de- 
ficiency in the stock of grain in the coun- 
try, if the amount of grain actually need- 
ed is estimated in the aforesaid manner. 

As regards the stock of grain of this 
year’s harvest, the same is calculated as 
follows: rye, 259,000,000 kilograms; bar- 
ley, 98,000,000; total, 357,000,000. 

When the amount of grain needed for 
seeding, viz., 43,750,000 kilograms of rye 
and 29,325,000 of barley, be deducted 
from the said sum, and when at the same 
time it is taken into consideration that 
rye during grinding loses 5 per cent in 
weight and barley 23 per cent there re- 
main out of the harvest to supply the 
want of grain only 204,500,000 kilograms 
of rye and 52,880,000 of barley, or a total 
of 257,380,000 kilograms. 

Under these circumstances, as only 
4,300,000 kilos of grain were imported into 
the country during the period from Sept. 
15 to Nov. 9, 1917, there is a deficiency of 
140,800,000 kilos in the stock of grain. 

Owing to this unusually great deficiency, 
‘oats have been confiscated. Oats have 
hitherto almost exclusively been used as 
fodder. Even by this step the deficiency 
of grain can only to some extent be made 
up. The crop of oats obtained this year 
is estimated at 368,000,000 kilos, out of 
which amount 100,000,000 must be re- 
served as sowing seed and at least 130,- 
000,000 for feeding cattle and _ horses. 
There will thus remain 138,000,000 kilos 
as food for the people, which amount dur- 
ing grinding loses 50 per cent in weight, 
or 69,000,000 kilos. 

Even if the oat harvest be confiscated, 
only half of the deficiency in the stock of 
grain will thus be supplied. It is further 
to be observed that, by confiscating oats 
as food for people, cattle-breeding in the 
country (the stock of fodder being ex- 
ceedingly scarce) , will experience great 
difficulties besides those branches of in- 
dustry in Finland as, for instance, the 
timber industry, the most important 
branch of industry, which to a great ex- 
tent requires horses for transport work 
in forests, ete. 

The exceedingly great scarcity of grain 
prevailing in the country is evident, if the 
imports during 1917 be compared with the 
corresponding imports during 1912 and 
1913. The figures are as follows, in kilo- 
grams (000’s omitted) : 


1912 1913 1917 
459 368 3,514 
49,392 65,610 6,301 
5,539 8,538 1,664 
15,534 14,556 825 
195,472 114,136 9,286 
61,939 96,030 4,153 
2,659 2,066 ...... 





While several, hundred million kilos of 
grain were imported into the country pre- 
vious to the war, those imports have dur- 
ing the present year risen to only about 
25,000,000 kilos. 

The scarcity in the supplies of grain 
has already during the autumn made it- 
self noticeable in the towns, while the 
crop under present circumstances is kept 
for the most part by the household re- 
quirements of the farmers themselves or 
for distribution by cards in the com- 
munes. Many towns therefore have been, 
periodically, entirely without bread dur- 
ing the autumn. 

(Continued on page 756.) 
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“T heard the other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “that some kind of scheme was likely to 
be. : worke: d out so’s that after the war we wouldn't 
, ship any wheat out of the country but 
4 —_tal | would grind it up here at home an’ 


a | ay the flour to the foreigners. 
|} allow that'll be all right. 


Till the mills, an’ we got the men, 
an’ ef the Food Administration 
mt on bossin’ the millers long 
enough it’s a dang sure thing we'll 
| have the brains to do it with.” 


There ain’t no doubt we 
| got the wheat, an’ we got 








DR. WILEY’S BAKING POWDER 

A patent was issued to Harvey W. 
Wiley on June 19, 1917, serial No. 153,000, 
on what he terms: “Composition of Mat- 
ter for Preparing Foods and Process of 
Making Same.” He states he is a citizen 
of the United States and resides at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Twenty-two claims are 
cited. Omitting the various repetitions of 
claims made to perfect the patent, a 
comprehensive idea of the material pat- 
ented is obtained in Article Ten: “The 
process of making an acid material of 
pleasant flavor and nutritive value which 
comprises artificially souring skimmed 
milk by acid fermentation, homogenizing 
the fermented material, quickly drying to 
give a dry powdered product and assem- 
bling the same with bicarbonate of soda 
and a filler and mixing to form an inti- 
mate and uniform admixture.” The pat- 
ent covers both “The Process of Making 
an Acid Material” and “An Article for 
use in Food,” “intimately mixed with car- 
bonates, filler or bicarbonate of soda.” 

Dr. Wiley should have called this ma- 
terial baking powder, for that is what it is. 
He says in his book, “Foods and their 
Adulteration,” page two hundred and 
fifty-one, published about ten years ago: 
“The essential constituents of baking pow- 
der are a carbonate of some kind and an 
acid reagent capable of decomposing this 
carbonate and setting the carbon dioxide 
free. The common carbonate of a bak- 
ing powder is bicarbonate of soda.” Since 
his patented material contains “acid ma- 
terial” and “bicarbonate of soda,” it is 
distinctly a baking powder. Dr. Wiley 
does not speak well of baking powders in 
his book, and on the page mentioned, after 
considering the residue they leave in foods, 
he says: “While these residues may not 
have any specific or poisonous properties, 
they increase the quantity of mineral mat- 
ter in the food, and this mineral matter 
is in the inorganic state and as such does 
not take any part in the process of nutri- 
tion. It can only be regarded as a waste 
product, burdening, to that extent, the 
excretory organs of the body.” 

In Dr. Wiley’s specifications of his 
“Letters Patent” a most singular use is 
made of the word “cream.” He tells how 
the skimmed milk is artificially soured; 
“it is then beaten up to an impalpable 
cream, this cream dried by one of the 
quick processes to form a dry powder.” 
Is the language used such as to convey 


the idea that the material is cream? When 
the word “cream” is used in connection 
with milk, skimmed milk, it has a definite 
meaning; it is then a product obtained 
from milk. 

It will be interesting to observe how this 
baking powder will be regarded by dif- 
ferent state food commissioners in the 
enforcement of state laws. For example, 
Ohio has a law prohibiting condensed 
milk being made from skim milk, and the 
federal court of Columbus, Ohio, has sus- 
tained it, holding that it covers the dry 
powder made from skim milk used either 
alone or mixed with other material. While 
skim milk can be sold, skim milk powder 
can neither be manufactured nor sold in 
that state. This decision places Dr. 
Wiley’s Baking Powder among the list of 
illegal foods of Ohio. Dr. Wiley also 
states that carbonate of lime can be used, 
and “fillers” are frequemtly mentioned. 
As the different states have laws in re- 
gard to various ingredients present in 
articles used in food, it might be possible 
that Dr. Wiley’s Baking Powder would 
be an illegal product in states other than 
Ohio. 





SPLENDID SERVICE 

Under the old. order of things, a miller 
who publicly advocated the use of a food 
product which he himself did not make, 
and urged it upon buyers as a substitute 
for his own flour, would have been con- 
sidered insane, and his relatives, friends 
and creditors would have joined together 
in a movement to send him to some sani- 
tarium where he would be unable thus to 
undermine his own business. 

A year ago, such a proceeding would 
have been taken as a matter or. course, 
and the unfortunate miller would have 
been looked upon as an object of pity. 
The war has brought about many strange 
things, but nothing more amazing than 
the complete reversal of certain old- 
established and universally practiced 
principles of business, whereby that which, 
not long ago, would have been regarded 
as sheer lunacy has become an evidence 
of the greatest and most unselfish patriot- 
ism; highly commendable and worthy of 
imitation. 

In the existing scheme of American 
food administration the laws of supply 
and demand are necessarily violated; this 
was the lesser of two evils; the old laws 
of competition are likewise set aside for 


the time being; in trade, the lion and the 


‘lamb lie down together; instead of the 


individual interest, that of the country 
dominates, and, in zealous concern for its 
welfare, competitors join in rivalry to see 
which can accomplish the most altruistic 
things. 

Millers, unable to sell their own prod- 
uct, or rather finding it not for the public 
welfare to do so, are industriously work- 
ing to establish substitutes in public favor. 
A glance through the advertising columns 
of The Northwestern Miller, for instance, 
affords some astounding examples of 
wholly disinterested publicity. If dead 
and gone millers, taught in the old school 
of competition, could return to the scene 
of their former activity, they would imag- 
ine from external evidences that the world 
had gone mad, or else that the millennium 
had arrived while they had been asleep. 

Present-day methods reverse all prece- 
dents, violate all canons and upset all 
calculations based on the former order, 
yet the milling industry is not destroyed, 
and millers are as keenly interested in the 
new business as they ever were in the old, 
and more anxious for its success, because 
there exists a higher incentive to succeed 
than there ever was before—the triumph 
of a great cause. 

The latest example of fine and disin- 
terested service for the public good is that 
given by Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
of Milwaukee. Not content with urging 
flour buyers to respond to the appeal of 
the Food Administration in the use of 
substitutes for wheat flour, this concern 
advertises in the local press, inviting 
housewives to visit the laboratory of its 
mills and witness practical demonstra- 
tions of baking bread with these substi- 
tutes; thereby to learn how to make the 
sponge, what proportions of wheat flour 
and substitutes to use, how properly to 
knead the dough, how long to let it rise, 
the correct oven temperature, in fact the 
whole process of practical, economical 
bread-baking from wheat-flour substi- 
tutes. 

These practical instructions are given 
free of all charge and are conducted in 
classes, admission to which is obtained by 
registry in advance over the telephone. 
One visit is all that is necessary. The 
millers were in some doubt as to how this 
offer would be received by the public, but 
the response has been most satisfactory. 
After conducting several of these classes, 
they have been thanked enthusiastically 
by the attendants, who say they have 
learned what they thought was impossible, 
and will now be able to make use of these 
substitutes to much better advantage than 
they anticipated. 

Such service as this is of the utmost 
practical value to the bread eaters of the 
country, who are obliged to buy substi- 
tutes for wheat flour but usually are un- 
able to use them satisfactorily and ad- 
vantageously. Producing inferior bread, 
they become disheartened in their efforts 
to practice food conservation, and there 
is danger that they will find it impossible 
to comply with regulations because the 
bread they produce is uneatable. Intelli- 
gent direction by skilled bakers shows 
them how to make the bést of the ingredi- 
ents; they themselves instruct others, and, 
as a result, good bread from these admix- 
tures becomes common, and what was a 
hardship becomes only another and an 
easy method of helping the Food Admin- 
istration in its great task of securing food 
for the country and its allies. ~ 

This example is one which millers else- 
where would do well to follow. It is an 
enlightened method of co-operating with 
the Food Administration, and those who 
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are now producing miserable bread 
through ignorance of proper methods of 
mixing and baking, will become grateful 
friends of the millers who are generous 
and broad-minded enough to give them 
the practical instruction they so sorely 
need. 





DANGER IN NATURAL CORN MEAL 

The following communication, just re- 
ceived by The. Northwestern Miller, is 
largely self-explanatory: 

Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Representatives from about twenty 
corn mills met at St. Louis, Saturday, 
February 23, at which time the question 
of kiln-drying corn products was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The writer 
was asked to take this matter up with you, 
to the end that flour millers who contem- 
plate the manufacture of corn products 
should consider very carefully the question 
of properly kiln-drying such products. 
This is especially important, inasmuch as 
this year’s crop of corn carries an unusual 
amount of moisture. 

Corn millers of many years’ experience 
have found that products made from corn 
that has been kiln-dried are not safe to 
offer for shipment, owing to the fact that 
kiln-dried corn is not dried evenly, and 
while the average moisture content may be 
sufficiently low to insure its keeping quali- 
ties, there is always a small percentage 
that will germinate. Practically the only 
safe method is to kiln-dry the product 
after it is ground. 

Corn goods made from natural or kiln- 
dried corn may be reasonably safe to offer 
for local use, or for shipment where de- 
livery may be made within a period of a 
very few days, but during the next three 
months, which covers the germinating 
period, millers who are not equipped to 
kiln-dry should exercise extreme care in 
marketing their products; otherwise, it is 
safe to assume that a good quantity of 
corn goods will be found out of condition, 
and result in very serious losses to the 
manufacturer. 

There is undoubtedly a very urgent local 
demand that will absorb corn products 
made from natural corn, and there is no 
disposition among corn millers to discour- 
age the additional capacity that is now un- 
der construction. On the contrary, this 
capacity will assist very materially in 
meeting the present extraordinary de- 
mand for corn goods. As a matter of 
fact, perhaps eighty per cent of the com- 
mittee represented at the St. Louis meet- 
ing were combination millers of both wheat 
and ,corn goods. Should the market be 
flooded during the next ninety days with 
natural-dried corn products, there is no 
question but that a great amount will get 
out of condition, and this would discourage 
in a great measure the use of corn goods 
as a substitute. 

We believe that flour millers are entitled 
to a word of caution on this subject. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. Marsmatt. 

This letter of warning is timely. Since 
wheat became scarce, and more particu- 
larly since orders of the Food Administra- 
tion have forced the suspension of many 
flour mills, a great many milling concerns 
have turned to the grinding of substitutes 
for wheat flour. Scores of flour mills, 
both large and small, are now turning out 
corn products, with their ordinary wheat 
flour milling equipment. None of these, 
of course, have drying facilities, and they, 
perforce, produce natural meal, in many 
instances from corn that has not even been 
dried and runs very high in moisture. 

So long as the weather remains cool this 
meal, especially if consumed soon after 
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milling, serves very well in helping to 
supply the enormous demand for wheat 
flour substitutes. It is worth while, there- 
fore, for millers to take some chance and 
to provide the natural meal so long as it 
may be made and shipped with reasonable 
safety. But the days when this may be 
done with even a small margin of safety 
are practically at an end, and the first 
touch of spring weather should be accept- 
ed as a danger signal and cause the in- 
stant abandonment of corn-grinding in all 
mills not equipped with driers. 

Millers who do not héed this warnin 
and who continue to produce natural me 
after freezing weather is at an end may 
not only make substantial money losses but 
may also do the cause of substitution great 
harm. A public outcry about spoiled corn 
meal just at this time would serve to set 
consumers more than ever against the use 
of substitutes for wheat flour. It is the 
duty of every miller to exercise the utmost 
care in seeing that no meal likely to spoil 
goes on the market during the next few 
weeks. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Wheat Flour and Substitutes Scarce—New 
Allotment Rule Expected to Relieve 
Pressure—Wheat Feeds Not Quotable 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 5.—Orders 
issued yesterday by the southwestern 
office of the Milling Division lifted the 
ban on flour mills which had previously 
shut down because of having ground 75 
per cent of their wheat allotment. Mills 
are now authorized to operate until they 
have ground 90 per cent of their allotment. 
As a result, many mills which have been 
idle will again resume operations... Wheat 
movement is somewhat freer, and a con- 
siderable increase in milling activity. is 
being looked for next week. 

R. E. Steric. 








Cuicaco, I1nu., March 5.—The trade, 
especially flour buyers, is very well pleased 
with the new ruling of the Food Adminis- 
tration allowing mills to operate on a 90 
per cent allotment of wheat. This unques- 
tionably will increase the supply of flour 
to all markets. Some mills are asking as 
high as $11.65, cotton, for hard winter and 
spring wheat 95 per cent patents. Rye 
flour has again advanced, and is higher 
than in a long time at $14@14.40, in jute. 
Barley flour is scarce, and quoted at $13@ 
13.25. Rye flour is nominally 8144@9c 
per lb. 

C. H. CHAtien. 





Boston, Mass., March 5.—This is a quiet 
day for flour and flour substitutes, with 
offerings of both limited. No wheat flour 
for shipment quoted. Barley flour in 
sacks, $14@14.75; rye flour, in sacks, $14@ 
4.75 for stright, with no patents offered. 
No rye meal and no white corn flour of- 
fered. White corn meal $6.15@6.40, and 
yellow $5.70@5.85 per 100 Ibs. No feed 
offering for shipment or in transit; spot 
arrivals better, but were all sold to arrive 


some time ago. 
Louis W. DePgss. 





‘Sr. Louis, Mo., March 5.—Wheat flour 
still very scarce and wanted, and very few 
sales being made. Barley and rye flour 
and corn meal in active demand at firm 
prices, A few cars of rice flour were re- 
ported sold. No business in millfeed, as 
there is none to be had. Other feedstuffs 
firm and in demand. 

Perer Deruen. 





Battimore, Mpo., March 5.—Flour is a 
has-been; nothing on the market, except 
new cheap substitutes which nobody wants. 
Trade prefers to wait for fine near-by 
corn goods, due to arrive soon in volume. 
Millfeed neglected and unquotable. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Purnapetpuia, Pa., March 5.—Flour 
wanted, but very little offered either on 
spot or for shipment. Market firm. Sub- 
stitutes also very firm, with demand good. 
No bran available. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 





Dr. Brown, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, recently gave 
an illustrated lecture to members of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce on 
grain dust explosions and means of pre- 
vention. 


ea 
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MILLS NEED NOT STOP GRINDING 





Seventy-Five Per Cent Rule Abrogated, and Mills May Grind Up to Ninety 
Per Cent of Their Wheat Allotment—Special Rules for 
Receipts Above Ninety Per Cent 


Owing the the present emergency, and 
until further notice, all mills in agreement 
will be permitted to continue to grind up 
to their 90 per cent allotment without re- 
strictions as to their monthly quota of 
wheat supplies. 

Where mills have ground out their 90 
per cent allotment, but have wheat on 
hand or receive wheat direct from farmers 
in wagons, they will be permitted to grind 
for local consumption and for shipment to 
the Food Administration to the extent of 
50 per cent of their wheat receipts, with 
the understanding that such mills shall 
offer and turn over to the Grain Corpora- 
tion all present wheat stocks and 50 per 
cent of all further wheat receipts. 





STRIKE IN SEATTLE MILLS 


Refusal to Recognize Cereal Workers’ Union 
Leads to Strike—Temp y Susp 
sion Arranged 


Seatrie, Wasu., March 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—Seattle mill operatives, ex- 
cepting millers, declared a strike today 
and walked out because the mills refused 
to recognize the Cereal Workers’ Union. 
No question of wages is involved, an ad- 
vance having recently been granted. Thé 
strike would tie up ships loading flour here 
for the allies. The strike has not the sup- 
port of other union labor, and at the in- 
stance of the State Council of Defense 
and a representative of the Federal Ar- 
bitration Board, the men have temporarily 
suspended the strike pending further de- 
liberations. 








W. C. Tirrany. 





Strict Rules for Maltsters 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 2.—Strict 
regulation of the manufacture, storage 
and distribution of malt, to limit its use to 
the minimum required for legitimate pur- 
poses until the new grain crop becomes 
available, is inaugurated in special rules 
promulgated by the Food Administration 
today. 

These rules supersede the Food Admin- 
istration order of February, temporarily 


stopping all purchase of barley and other - 


grains by maltsters, and provide prac- 
tically the same limitations on maltsters 
as already prescribed by the President’s 
proclamation, limiting the quantity of 
grain used by brewers to 70 per cent of 
last year’s consumption. 

“Maltsters are forbidden under the new 
rules,” the Food Administration ' an- 
nounces, “to malt more than 70 per cent 
of the amounts of grains used by them 
for corresponding six months periods last 
year. Malt used last year in the manu- 
facture of yeast, malt extract, malt flour 
or vinegar is not to be counted in calcu- 
lating the amounts to be permitted this 

ear. 

“Maltsters are forbidden to carry over 
the summer any of this year’s grains, and 
to malt any of it after July 1. 

“They are forbidden to have in hand or 
under control at any time more grain and 
malt and grain being malted than the 
equivalent of 120 days’ output, and can- 
not have more than a 60 days’ supply of 
unmalted grain on hand at any time. 

“Contracts are forbidden involving de- 
livery later than 120 days afterwards, 
except in the case of contracts with the 
government of the United States or that 
of any of the allies. This rule, however, 
does not invalidate any contract made 
before Feb. 15, 1918. 

“Maltsters are further forbidden to sell 
malt to any persons except brewers 
licensed by the commissioner of internal 
revenue, or registered distillers, or yeast 
manufacturers, or manufacturers of malt 
flour or malt erg - 
of vinegar, except s written per- 
sdeten of the die ag Administration. 
They are forbidden to deliver malt in 
excess of the purchaser’s requirements for 
the next 60 days, and between May 1 and 
Aug. 15 the amount delivered shall not ex- 
ceed the purchaser’s requirements up to 
Oct. 15. 

“Brokerage on sales of malt either by 
the maltster or through a broker, agent, 


salesman or any representative is limited 
to 2c bu, and no sales are permissible 
except by signed contract.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


NEW SPRING WHEAT AREAS 


Climatic Conditions Favorable in Large Sec- 
tion of Middle West and Southwest Where 
Farmers Do Not Now Raise This Cereal 


Totevo, Oxn1o, March 2.—Unusual im- 
portance attaches to the raising of spring 
wheat this year in territories where it is 
not usually grown. In an article on this 
subject the National Weather Bulletin 
says: 

“There is a considerable area where the 
climatic conditions appear to be favorable 
for spring wheat, but in which it has not 
been tried at all or only in a small way. 
If it is possible to grow it even as a cat 
crop when winter wheat has been winter 
killed and when small quantities are need- 
ed for local consumption, it would con- 
tribute to increased supplies. 

“Such areas include certain sections of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, western 
Virginia and western Maryland when till- 
able land occurs above certain altitudes, as 
above 600 feet in northern to above 1,800 
feet in southern Pennsylvania, above 1,800 
in northern to above 3,000 in central West 
Virginia, above 1,800 in western Maryland, 
and above 2,000 to 3,000 in the mountains 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel of lati- 
tude in Virginia. 

“Above these levels the climatic condi- 
tions are similar to those found in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota where optimum 
conditions for spring wheat prevail. There- 
fore it seems important that spring wheat 
should be tried at least in an experimental 
way on a small scale in 1918 to determine 
whether or not it can be successfully 
grown to take the place of winter wheat 
when it is winter killed, or where it does 
not succeed. On account of the great 
need for wheat this year it is an oppor- 
tune time to make these trials. 

“The time to sow, in an average season, 
will be between about the last of March 
to May 5, the earlier dates at the lower 
and the latter at the higher altitudes and 
levels in the states mentioned. 

“In addition to these higher altitudes, 
where the conditions should be most favor- 
able for the growth of spring wheat as a 
catch-crop or to increase the area over 
that devoted to winter wheat, there is a 
far more extensive area similar in climate 
to that of northern Illinois and eastern 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, where the 
reports show that spring wheat is some- 
times grown as a regular or catch crop. 

“Such areas are found in northern and 
central Indiana and Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and PAG near be- 
tween about 800 and 2,000 feet elevation, 
and in North Carolina, northwestern cor- 
ner of Georgia, eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky above about 1,400 feet elevation. 

“It would seem that experiments with 
early varieties, such as marquis, which 
have been found best adapted to the more 
southern range in which they have been 
tried, should be undertaken on a small 
scale in all of these areas. 

“The dates for sowing in the larger area 
as well as those for the higher levels men- 
tioned will agree closely with those which 
have been found best for spring oats, and 
the time it will be ready for harvest will 
also agree quite closely with that of oats. 
In the larger area mentioned the time of 
seeding would be from as early as it is 
ssa: e to sow in March to April 10, with 

rvest from the middle of July to Aug. 
10. 

Spring wheat has been successfully 

in northwestern Ohio and northern 
ndiana in the last few years and yields 
of better than 25 bus per acre have been 
secured. The subject is now being dis- 
cussed by some millers and farmers in 
central states baie 3 
. H. Wicarn, Jr. 








The level of prices paid producers of 
the United States for the principal crops 
increased about 4.5 per cent during De- 
cember. In the last 10 years the price 
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level increased about 1.4 . cent during 
December. On Jan. 1, 1918, the index fig- 
ure of prices was about 43.8 per cent hi; 

er than a year ago, 104.7 higher than two 
years ago, and 102.1 higher than the aver- 
age of the last 10 years on Jan. 1. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Mar.3 Mar. 4 
Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1917 1916 











Minneapolis ....206,820 156,255 400,685 377,610 

Duluth-Superior 16,735 15,880 17,720 13,800 

Milwaukee ..... 000 7,200 6,000 10,500 
Totals 


ceverse 223,555 179,335 424,405 401,910 
Outside mills*..111,605 140,630 


ttewee '» ween 


eevee 565,035 





Ag’gate sprg.335,160 


St. Louis ...... 23,600 16,500 32,900 29,600 
St. Louis? ..... 27,000 32,700 53,900 39,200 
Buffalo ies... 113,000 155,600 107,200 100,400 
Rochester ..... 9,800 11,200 11,900 15,100 
Chicago ....... 19,750 12,000 22,500 25,500 
Kansas City....°28,800 32,670 63,100 63,150 
Kansas City}. ..122,250 152,240 169,942 190,845 
Toledo ........ 280 500 15,800 29,200 
Toledof ....... 20,065 13,190 45,685 69,585 
Nashville** .... 45,110 48,510 67,250 71,970 
Portland, Oreg.. 22,250 22,850 ...... ...... 
Seattle ........ 39,115 32,265 18,735 21,660 
Tacoma ....... 37,245 43,370 23,585 25,095 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Mar. 3 Mar. 4 


, Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 30 78 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 44 49 38 
Outside mills* .... 46 53 58 73 

Average spring.. 42 38 69 74 
Milwaukee ........ 00 55 50 43 
Ot. Leewls .rcvcccds 47 38 65 73 
St. Louist ........ 35 42 70 65 
I Serer 68 93 64 60 
Rochester ........ 61 71 59 75 
Chicago ......s06 66 35 84 95 
Kansas City ...... 5 39 88 88 
Kansas City? ..... 40 49 61 68 
BGO Shar tacacad 9 18 33 61 
Toledof ........6. 26 19 43 57 
Nashville** ....... 29 29 44 54 
Portland, Oregon... 65 67 os 
WORDED. peceevoneen 83 68 45 53 
TROCOME 260 ccesces 65 76 41 44 

TOE os cv dupetee 46 48 58 68 
Minnesota-Dakotas 42 38 69 74 
Other states ...... 46 50 67 63 


Flour output for week ending March 2 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent from week ending Feb. 23. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. * 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





Rye Still a Wheat Substitute 


Wasuineoton, D. C., March 2.—Bakers 
have been permitted to use rye flour as a 
wheat flour substitute only until March 
31, according to a ruling just issued by 
the Food Administration. ‘Chis is an ex- 
tension over the original baking regula- 
tions which limited the use of rye flour to 
the gee ending March 38. 

The extension was granted, the Food 
Administration explains, because in some 
sections of the country where other wheat 
substitutes are not yet available on ac- 
count of transportation difficulties, rye 
flour can be secured. However, no fur- 
ther extensions of time for the use of rye 
flour will be granted, it is stated. 


Ricuarp B, Warnrovs. 





Food Saving at West Point 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 2.—The 
West Point Military Academy is enforc- 
ing the Hoover food conservation regula- 
tions in its commissary department, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
Food Administration. All bread used at 
West Point is composed of 45 per cent 
white flour, 45 per cent rye me 10 per 
cent white bolted grain flour. The result- 
ing bread is pronounced entirely satisfac- 
tory by r army officers in charge of 
the department. : 

Meatless Tuesday and one meatless meal 
each day are being observed at the acad- 
emy, and it is reported that the health of 
the cadet corps is better at the present 
time than when they received meat in some 
form two or three times a day. 

Ricuarp B, Wartrovs. 
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HUNDRED PER CENT FLOUR NOW 





New Order of Milling Division Requires 100 Per Cent Flour, Eliminating 95 


Per Cent Except on Army and Navy Contracts—Basis Remains 264 
Lbs of 58-Ib Wheat, Making Extractions About 74 Per Cent 


The following is the text of Rule 17A 
of the Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration, effective 
March 1, 1918, and superseding Rule 17, 
promulgated Dec. 18, 1917, an effective 
Dec. 25: 

No licensee, engaged in the business 
of milling flour and feed from wheat, 
shall after March 1, 1918, use more than 
264 lbs of 58 lbs per bu or heavier clean 
wheat in making 196 lbs of 100 per cent 
flour. 

This 100 per cent flour, so produced, 
shall not be subjected to separation or 
division, excepting that flour which is 
milled for orders of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or under 
special permission issued by Food Ad- 
ministration. 

None of the 100 per cent flour so milled 
may be mixed with or sold as feed. 

In milling of flour to fill army, navy 
or marine corps contracts original Rule 17 
shall be applicable, permitting the pro- 
duction of a 95 per cent flour, and the 5 
per cent low-grade flour so produced shall 
not be sold for purposes other than human 
consumption, except by special permission 
from United States F Administration. 

This rule shall not affect existing con- 
tracts, but all contracts outstanding on 
March 30, 1918, entered into prior to 
March 1, 1918, which cannot be performed 
by delivery of flour then in stock, or for 
a grade of flour which cannot be milled 
under this rule by March 30, 1918, shall 
be canceled, provided, however, that the 
buyer may at his option secure the. re- 
entry under the same terms and conditions, 
of an amount equivalent to the unshipped 
portion of his order at a new basis of price, 
providing further, that the limit of exer- 
cising the option. shall expire within 10 
days after March 30, 1918. 

All contracts for flour entered into on 
and after March 1, 1918, shall be for the 
above 100 per cent flour, with the excep- 
tion of army and navy or marine corps 
orders. ; 

Note: Requests for the permission of 
sale and use of wheat flour for pur 
other than human consumption shall be 
referred in writing to the United States 
Food Administration, Distribution De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., stating spe- 
cifically amounts and purposes of and for 
which flour is to be used. 





MIXED FLOUR REGULATIONS 


Special Rules Covering Mixtures Containing 
More Than 50 Per Cent of Wheat 
Flour Substitutes 


All manufacturers of food products 
containing wheat flour (except bakers of 
bread and rolls) and of products other 
than products ‘containing second clear or 
low-grade flours are confined in their pur- 
chases of such flour to 70 per cent of the 
amount they used in the corresponding 
period in 1917. Special exceptions may 
be granted upon application showing the 
necessity therefor in the case of specially 
prepared infants’ and invalids’ food con- 
taining flour. 

Mixed flours containing less wheat flour 
than “wheat flour substitutes” may be sold 
without substitutes. 

Special rules . governing the sale of 
mixed flours containing more than 50 per 
cent of wheat flour have been promulgated 
and are as follows: 





MILLERS AND JOBBERS 

Rule 1. No licensee manufacturing or 
distributing at wholesale mixed flour con- 
taining more than 50 per cent of wheat 
flour shall, without the permission of the 
United States Food Administrator, sell or 
deliver any such mixed flour to the retailer 
or consumer thereof, unless the buyer 
purchases at the same time or the licensee 
satisfies himself that the buyer has pur- 
a - amount of wheat flour substi- 
utes, as defined in S Flour Rule 
sufficient to make tas tebe eam an 
such substitutes, including the substitutes 
in the mixed flour, equal to the total 
amount of wheat flour in such mixed flour. 

Rule 2. The licensee manufacturing or 
distributing at wholesale mixed flour con- 
taining more than 80 per cent of wheat 


flour shall not on and after Feb. 24, 1918, 
sell or deliver to any person en in 
the business of baking , rer or rolls any 
such flour, unless the buyer purchases at 
the same time or the licensee satisfies him- 
self that the buyer has purchased 1 lb of 
wheat flour substitutes, as defined in Spe- 
cial Rule 25 of the Special Wheat Flour 
Rules, for every 4 lbs of such flour pur- 
chased. Mixed flour containing less than 
80 per cent of wheat flour may be sold to 
— engaged in the business of baking 
read or rolls without wheat substitutes. 


RETAILERS 


Rule 3. The licensee dealing in mixed 
flour at retail shall not, ‘without the writ- 
ten permission of the United States Food 
Administrator, sell mixed flour containing 
more than 50 per cent of wheat flour to 
any person, unless such person purchases 
from him at the same time an amount of 
wheat flour substitutes sufficient to make 
the total amount of such substitutes, in- 
cluding substitutes in the mixed flour, 
equal to the total amount of wheat flour in 
such mixed ‘flour. 

Note: Such mixed flour can be manu- 
factured only under regulations concern- 
ing mixed flour issued by the commissioner 
of internal revenue under “Internal rev- 
enue act approved June 13, 1898, as 
amended by act of April 12, 1902 (Regu- 
lations No. 25), as revised August, 1907.” 

Millers and blenders or others desiring 
to engage in the manufacture or blending 
of mixed flours may obtain these regula- 
tions upon application to any collector of 
internal revenue or to the United States 
Internal Revenue Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., requesting specifically copies 
of Regulations No. 25, concerning mixed 
flour, revised as of date August, 1907. 

This regulation as issued contains full 
and explicit instructions as to the neces- 
sary steps to be taken by the manufactur- 
er or blender to enable him to comply with 
said regulations. 





Affects Institutions 

All city, county, state, and municipal 
institutions must make their purchases ac- 
cording to the .wheat substitute regula- 
tions, the United States Food Administra- 
tion announces. Purchases of flour for 
baking bread or rolls must be in the ratio 
of 4 to 1; for other purposes 50-50. 

Exceptions may be made by federal 
food administrators for the various states 
for hospitals, asylums, and sanitariums. 
This may be done, however, only upon a 
written statement from the physician in 
charge that the health of his patient re- 
quires a larger allotment of wheat flour 
than can conveniently be purchased on a 
50-50 basis. 

The rule applies to all penitentiaries, 
asylums, hospitals, universities, colleges, 
and schools, It covers as well all private 
institutions, whether charitable or non- 
charitable, such as hospitals, asylums, 
sanitariums, and educational institutions. 

Schools, colleges, and universities not 
conducted by the United States or by some 
state or political subdivision, and which 
are not charitable institutions, will be 
granted baking licenses if they use as 
much as three barrels of flour and meal a 
month. 





Exchange Milling Rules Relaxed 
Wasuinoton, D. C., March 2.—The 
Food Administration has modified the 
regulations governing exchange milling to 
permit farmers to accumulate larger 
stocks of flour: Though no public an- 
nouncement of the modifications has been 
made yet, such action is anticipated in a 
letter written to Congressman Steenerson, 
of Minnesota, by T. F. Whitmarsh, chief 
of the distribution division of the Food 
Administration. Mr. Whitmarsh advised 
the Minnesota representative as follows: 
“We have instructed all federal admin- 
istrators to this effect: Each is authorized 
to relax the rules with regard to exchange 
milling, and our law department has sug- 
s several alternatives which federal 
‘ood administrators in the several states 
may adopt as follows: 
(1) He might name a definite number 


of pounds of flour which may be ex- 


may be allowed in rural distri 

mills may be permitted to contract wit 
farmers for future delivery of flour until 
the next harvest; (4) it may seem wise to 


changed for wheat; (2) 60 days’ suppl 
cts; is) 


permit farmers to take away a sufficient’ 


quantity of flour to last them until the 
next harvest.” Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





WINTER WHEAT PROSPERS 


Rain and Snow Help in Kansas and Nebraska, 
While Warm Weather Prevails 
in Missouri 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—Further rains and snow over 
Sunday greatly benefited the wheat 
throughout the Southwest. Nearly all of 
the wheat district in Kansas has now 
received from one-half to two inches of 
rainfall, and in the northwestern part of 
the state the fall of snow was from 6 to 
10 inches. All anxiety regarding moisture 
is for the present fully relieved. This 
also applies to Nebraska. 

R. E, Sverre. 
- , 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 5.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Warm, growing weather has pre- 
vailed the last three days, with light show- 
ers in some sections. The condition of the 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois remains very good. 

Perer DERLIEN. 








Speeding Up Transportation 

Wasurineton, D. C., March 2.—An ex- 
pansion of the organization of the Trans- 
portation Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration to effect closer co-operation with 
the Railroad Administration in the move- 
ment of food to the interior terminals and 
the eastern seaboard has been announced 
by Herbert C. Hoover. C. E. Spens, vice- 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, has been appointed 
director of transportation for the Food 
Administration. He succeeds Edward 
Chambers, recently made director of the 
Division of Traffic in. the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

Renewed demand by Food Adminis- 
trator Hoover for additional transporta- 
tion facilities to move grain and other 
perishables from the producing areas to 
the terminal markets, this week caused the 
Railroad Administration to inaugurate a 
system of regional transportation agents 
to co-operate with the Food Administra- 
tion in the large food-distributing centers 
of the country. The Food Administration 
will have its agents in these regional cen- 
ters to supply information regarding car 
necessities for the primary movement of 
foodstuffs. : 

Shippers of foodstuffs should apply in 
the first instance to the local railway of- 
ficials for cars, and upon failure to secure 
necessary transportation for grain and 
grain products they should apply to the 
Food Administration zone managers. 
Shippers of live stock and perishables in 
the same difficulties should apply for the 
present directly to the Food Administra- 
tion in Washington. These applications 
for cars will be put before the various 
regional directorates, and will be daily re- 
= to the Railroad Administration in 

ashington. Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Food Rules Apply to Ships 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 2.—Foreign 
vessels purchasing commissary oo. at 
American ports will be uired to ob- 
serve the regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration, Food Administrator Hoover has 
announced. Passenger vessels flying for- 
eign flags which use more than three bar- 
rels of flour a month will be permitted to 
obtain bakers’ licenses, exempting them 
from the rule requiring the purchase of 
one pound of substitutes for each pound 
of wheat flour. This privilege, however, 
will not be extended to foreign freight 
ships, which must buy on the “50-50” basis. 
he foreign passenger liners and all 
American ships will have to buy on a 
four to one basis, it is stated. With 
every four pounds of wheat flour they 
will be ry wire to purchase at least one 
pound of the approved substitutes. Many 
American steamers plying the Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico have dhendiy adopted 
a universal menu prepared by the Food 
Administration, at the request of leaders 
of the principal seamen’s unions. The 
four to one purchases will not require 
them to buy more of the substitutes than 

is called for by the universal menus. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 


741 
F. J. LINGHAM PRESIDENT 


Chairman of Eastern Milling Division and 
Vice-President of Federal Milling Co. 
Chosen as Head of Federation 


Curcaco, Itu., March 4.—Ballots for 
the presidency of the Millers’ National 
Federation were counted at the secretary’s 
office, Chicago, today, and Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y., was declared elected 
to the office. There was no opposition, 
Mr. Lingham’s name being the only one 
that appeared on the ballot. 

C. H. CHarten. 








GOVERNMENT WANTS CORN 


Demand for Prompt Export Shipment Makes 
It Necessary for Mills to Cut Down 
Purchases for Future Use 


A Milling. Division bulletin dated March 
1 reads as follows: 

Mills grinding corn are hereby notified 
that until March 15 a large quantity of 
corn will be required by the government 
for immediate export in  vessel-room 
awaiting it. 

All mills are therefore instructed that 
until March 15 they shall not buy more 
corn than is necessary to supply their 
actual grinding needs from day to day. 
They must not purchase corn to arrive, and 
if they have stocks of corn on hand, they 
must use it in preference to new pur- 
chases. 

These restrictions are in effect at once, 
and only until March 16. 


ae * 





Cuicaco, Inu., March 2.—A mes 
from Herbert C. Hoover to Harry A. 
Wheeler, food administrator here, says 
that the industries that want corn in the 
next three weeks must secure a permit 
from the Food Administration. The 
Wheat Export Co. wants 750,000 bus corn 
a day for the next three weeks from the 
various terminal markets. It must be 
dried to a basis of 16.5 per cent moisture 
test, in condition to ship to Europe, and be 
fit for human food. 

Elevator interests at terminal markets 
have formed the Terminal Elevator Men’s 
Grain Association. They have tendered 
their driers, which have a capacity of 
around 2,000,000 bus per day, to the Food 
Administration to assist in getting the 
corn out for the allies. Committees in the 
various markets allot the corn receipts to 
the driers, so that none get more than 
their capacity, and attend to the selling. 

The Food: Administration and Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, director-general of the railways, 
are to furnish the cars to move the corn to 
the Atlantic seaboard from Chicago, while 
the Missouri River markets are to ship 
mainly to the Gulf ports. Corn is to have 
preference in moving from the country to 
terminal markets. C. H. CHatren. 





New Wheat Grade Proposed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 2.—Not- 
withstanding the President’s action in con- 
tinuing in force the 1917 prices for wheat 
during the next year, members of Con- 
gress from the wheat states have an- 
nounced an intention to press some fea- 
tures of the legislation already introduced 
in both Senate and House to secure better 
returns for the farmer. 

One of the chief proposals to be so 
pressed, it is predicted, will be the sug- 
gested modification of the grain standards 
act to give recognition and competitive 

rices for all grades of wheat better than 

o. 1 northern. It is the contention of 
representatives of the wheat states that 
under the existing grain standards and 
wheat prices there is no stimulus to im- 
prove the quality of the grain raised. 
They further state that the farmer who 
raises superior wheat, which grades much 
better than the average No. 1 northern, 
secures no recognition or return for his 
product. 

This situation can be remedied‘ only by 
the creation of a new wheat grade p Be 
the No. 1 northern, it is stated, and the 
wheat raiser can secure fair treatment in 
the premises only if he is permitted to 
obtain competitive prices for his crop. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


The industrial bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce has collected data 
showing that in the North Pacific district, 





which includes Oregon and Washington, 


contracts have been let for the construc- 
tion this year of 383 ships, of which 194 
are of steel and 189 of wood construction. 
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OUTPUT RESTRICTION LIFTED 


The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division, on Mareh 4, issued the following 
to mills in the Minneapolis district: 

“Owing to the present emergency and 
until further notice, all mills in agreement 
will be permitted to continue to grind up 
to their ninety per cent allotment without 
restrictions as to their monthly quota of 
wheat supplies. Where mills have ground 
out their ninety per cent allotment but 
have wheat on hand or receive wheat direct 
from farmers in wagons, they will be per- 
mitted to grind for local consumption 
and for shipment to the Food Administra- 
tion to the extent of fifty per cent of their 
wheat receipts, with the understanding 
that such mills shall offer and turn over 
to the Grain Corporation all present wheat 
stocks and fifty per cent of all further 
wheat receipts.” 


The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week increased 50,565 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending March 2) 206,820 bbls, 
against 400,685 in 1917, 377,610 in 1916, 
and 279,685 in 1915. Today, 24 mills are 
in operation. 

The figures showing the production of 
wheat flour and of substitutes at Minne- 
= for the week ending March 2 are an 
eloquent commentary on the changed con- 
ditions under which millers are working. 
When it is considered that Minneapolis 
mills are operating at only about 30 per 
cent of capacity on wheat, and that the 
government is absorbing a heavy percent- 
age of this, there is little cause for wonder 
why stocks of flour throughout the country 
are so light. 

Buyers should remember that present- 
day conditions are even less satisfactory to 
the millers themselves than they are to the 
trade at large. The entire milling business 
has been turned inside out, as it were, and 
each week brings still more regulations. 
Notwithstanding the many revolutionary 
changes, the millers are following them 
willingly and doing what they can to assist 
the government in its efforts to conserve 
wheat. 

Many buyers, on the other hand, are in- 
clined to “kick” and complain that millers 
are discriminating against them and in 
favor of their competitors. They lose sight 
of the fact that mills are not turning out 
as much flour as formerly, and that mill- 
ers actually have not the flour to offer. 
Every week there are dozens of outside 
buyers in Minneapolis, all trying to induce 
mills to let them have a little flour. They 
do not seem to realize that the flour is not 
being made. 

Since there is little or no wheat flour to 
be had, the trade naturally has had to turn 
to what substitutes are available. The pro- 
duction of barley and rye flour is steadily 
increasing in the Northwest, and the trade 
is absorbing what is made, regardless of 
the fact that asking prices are entirely 
out of line with wheat flour. It is no 
longer a question of price, however. The 
trade has to have the and is glad 
to pay any price asked. Most mills are 
oversold to the limit. 

Standard 95 per cent wheat flour is 
— nominally at $10@10.15 bbl, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
100 per cent at about léc less. Rye flour, 
on the other hand, is selling at $12.65@14, 
and barley flour at $18@13.50. In manu- 
facturing rye flour, northwestern millers 
are confining themselves largely to a 
straight grade. ee there is 
little fancy white rye flour being made. 

* 


+ 


The millfeed market is of a routine, 
matter-of-fact character. Mills are asking 


prices based on the government’s method 
of figuring, and jobbers, where they have 
any to sell, ask the profit designated by the 
Food Administration. The only feature 
to the business is the entire absence of of- 
ferings. Wheat feeds are abnormally 
scarce. This, naturally, is to be expected 
on account of the light output. 

Jobbers are turning their attention to 
offal produced in manufacturing wheat 
flour substitutes, since there is more of 
this to be had. In the absence of wheat 
feeds, the demand for the by-product of 
rye, barley, etc., is heavy. Formerly, rye 
middlings sold at about the same price as 
standard middlings, but today they com- 
mand $10@12 ton more. Even barley 
screenings or barley feed, as some term 
this commodity, which sold when mills 
first began milling barley at about $10 ton 
under bran, now brings at least $10 over 
bran. 

The new milling regulations, compelling 
mills to grind 100 per cent flour except 
when working on army and navy con- 
tracts, it is felt will further curtail the 
output of heavy wheat feeds. . 

Mill prices on feed,. f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
follow: bran, $32.60@32.98 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks; standard middlings, $34.60@34.98 ; 
flour middlings, $41.60@41.98; barley 
feed, $42@44; rye middlings, $44@47. 
Red dog, in 140-lb sacks, is quoted at 
$47.98@48.09. 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 
during the week ending March 2, 1918, as 
reported by six Minneapolis mills and 17 
interior mills, in barrels: 





Rye Barley Corn 

Minneapolis mills .... 29,895 24,687 18,018 
Interior mills ........ 11,957 26,032 1,778 
BOCAS sccccsesecoess 41,852 60,719 19,796 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 221, were in operation March 5: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D and F mills. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 46 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 40,225 bbls, show that in the 


week ending March 2 they made 111,605 - 


bbls of flour against 140,630 in 1917. 

Forty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,350 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,975 in 1917. 


HOW TO USE WHEAT SUBSTITUTES 
Realizing the disadvantages under 
which the ordinary housewife labored in 
attempting to make satisfactory baked 
goods from commodities with which she 
was not familiar, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., of Milwaukee, conceived the idea of 
conducting a class for home bakers in its 
laboratory. It insertea large display ad- 
vertisements in the local press, inviting 
housewives to visit its laboratory and see 
practical demonstrations of baking bread 
with wheat flour substitutes. The result 
has been very satisfactory, and several 
classes of students have been enrolled. 
Writing of its experience, L. M. Powell, 
manager of the company, says: “We teach 
these classes how to make bread by mixing 
wheat flour with such substitutes as are 
available in this market. There was some 
apprehension on our part as to just how 
enthusiastically this offer would be met by 
the public, and how successful we might 
be in our endeavor to show them how to 
handle the substitutes, 
“We have now had the experience of 
several classes, and are very enthusiastic 


about our endeavor, for all those who have 
attended unhesitatingly tell us that they 
have learned what they thought was im- 
possible, and that they will be able to make 
use of those substitutes which they are 
buying to much better advantage than 
they ever anticipated.” 

The idea is one that other mills may wish 
to make use of. Undoubtedly there is con- 
siderable waste of substitutes at present, 
because of the lack of knowledge as to 
how to intelligently make use of them. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 984,000 bus, 
an increase over the preceding week of 
61,000 bus. At Minneapolis the increase 
was 9,000 bus, and at Duluth 52,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, March 2, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 909 1,934 3,154 1,073 2,390 
DOME Bs cave cds 75 «64 «878 «837127 


Totals .......-- 984 1,998 4,032 1,410 2,517 
Duluth, bonded... ... 612 1783 20 21 


Totals 2,610 4,815 1,430 2,538 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to March 2, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 





64,482 70,528 117,768 81,621 
Duluth ....... *16,573 18,933 88,856 51,070 
Totals, .cscce 


1,546 


71,055 89,461 206,124 132,691 
4,949 


Duluth, b’d’d.. 6,566 





Totals....... 94,410 212,690 134,237 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 2, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1918 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis.. 774 11,582 12,868 13,089 19,892 
* 











Duluth ...... 838 7,110 14,630 10,317 12,136 
Totals.... 1,612 18,692 27,498 23,406 32,028 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 3,076 2,676 185 61,124 
Totals.... - 21,768 30,174 23,591 33,152 


*Includes Canadian. 
RYE NOW A WHEAT SUBSTITUTE 


According to an announcement made by 
A. D. Wilson, federal food administrator 
for Minnesota, rye flour will be considered 
as a wheat flour substitute during the 
month of March. This action is taken be- 
cause of the extreme difficulty in getting 
other wheat flour substitutes. Bakers using 
rye flour as a substitute, however, must 
make arrangements to procure other sub- 
stitutes prior to March 31. 


TRADING IN RYE FUTURES STOPPED 


On receipt of a request from the United 
States Food Administration, the directors 
of the Minneapolis.Chamber of Commerce 
on March 2 withdrew the facilities of the 
exchange room for trading in rye futures. 
All outstanding contracts will be settled 
on the basis of $2.71 bu. 


WISCONSIN FEED TAX 


The Northwestern Miller recently pub- 
lished a letter from a Minnesota miller 
complaining of the $25 per annum tax 
levied by the state of Wisconsin for the 
privilege of selling millfeed in that state, 
and asking if the present was not an op- 
portune time for millers to free them- 
selves of this tax. 

In response thereto C. P. Norgord, com- 
missioner of the Wisconsin department 
of agriculture at Madison, writes: 

“We would be glad if you would give 
space to the following statement, which 
expresses the true facts in regard to the 
Wisconsin feed law. 

“The law exempts ‘the manufacturers of 
flour and malt, who sell at the place where 
made, their own product of millfeed and 
malt sprouts, without complying with the 
provisions of the feed law. 

“The clause ‘place where made’ has 
been construed by the attorney-general as 
meaning ‘within hauling distance by team.’ 
In other words, if a manufacturer’s busi- 
ness is so small that he can dispose of his 
entire product to the retail trade in his 
immediate neighborhood, he is exempt 
from paying the $25 license fee. As a 
matter of fact, a large number of Wiscon- 
sin millers are subject to the provisions of 
the law, and have been paying the license 
fee for the past several years. 

“No distinction is made between resi- 
dents and non-residents of the state in 
regard to complying with the provisions 
of the feed law. ie a small miller in 


Minnesota should happen to sell his feed 
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across the river into Wisconsin, within 
hauling distance by team, he would be ex- 
empt from paying the license fee, the same 
as a Wisconsin miller.” 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: war quality flour, $10.60@10.70. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$32.50 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $34.50 for 
shorts, and $41.50 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

An attempt was recently made to burn 
the Aberdeen (S. D.). Mill Co.’s mill. 

The South Dakota Corn and Grain 
Growers’ Association is holding its annual 
meeting this week at Brookings. 

The Minneapolis office of the Werthan 
Bag Co., H. J. Manasse, manager, has 
been moved to 434 Metropolitan Building. 

Revocation of license is threatened any 
baker disregarding the Victory bread rul- 
ing of the United States Food Adminis-. 
trator. 

Arthur L, Chittenden, of Detroit, Mich., 
general agent in central states for the 
W. J. Jennison Co., was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week. 

The members of the North Dakota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission were 
in Minneapolis March 4, en route home 
from Washington. 

The Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co. has 
discontinued. grinding wheat, and expects 
to operate on rye exclusively during the 
remainder of this crop. 

W. P. Tanner, vice-president of W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour, New York 
City, was in Minneapolis March 1, calling 
on his mill connections. 

Minneapolis and 17 interior northwest- 
ern mills last week made 112,365 bbls of 
flour other than wheat. Of this, Minne- 
apolis mills made 72,600. 

The Dunwoody Institute at Minneapolis 
has offered to assist bakers who are ex- 
periencing difficulty in handling doughs 
made up of substitute flours. 

The L. G. Campbell Co. expects to 
grind barley exclusively in its mill at 
eetemiesy Bikar soc. Minn. The necessary 
changes have already been made. 

A branch of the Red Cross, with a mem- 
bership of 75, has been organized in the 
Minneapolis office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. It meets once a week to knit 
for the army. 

A dispatch from Yankton, S. D., states 
that a deputy United States marshal has 
closed the Mennonite flour mill in Bon 
Homme County because ground glass was 
found in the mill. 

S. J. MeCaull, of the McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., Minneapolis, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
J. B. Gilfillan, Jr., who has gone to 
France. 

George A. Daut, of Newport, Ky., rep- 
resentative in that territory for the Red 
Wing Milling Co., is assisting the Camp- 
bell County, Kentucky, food administra- 
tor in assembling information relative to 
the flour and baking trade. 

Mrs. Laura Warnes, of Minneapolis, 
wife of O. F. Warnes, superintendent for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., died Feb. 
24. Mrs. Warnes had been in poor health 
for some time, and her death was not un- 
expected. 

Among outside millers in Minneapolis 
late in the week were Benjamin Stockman, 


Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn; J. F. Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn; August C. Dahl, 


New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
is to vote March 8 on an addition to the 
by-laws which, if passed, will empower 
the directors to limit the price on any 
product bought or sold, and forbid trad- 
ing in any commodity at the chamber dur- 
ing the war period. 

The following are considered wheat 
flour substitutes in a circular just issued 
by the Minnesota State Food Administra- 
tor: corn meal, corn starch, corn flour, 
hominy, corn grits, barley flour, rice, rice 


flour, oatm rolled oats, buckwheat 
flour, ato flour, sweet potato flour, soya 
bean flour, feterita flour and meal. 


(Continued on page 754.) 
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Southwestern millers are experiencing 
conditions so radically unlike anything 
before encountered that an intelligible 
statement of the situation becomes diffi- 
cult. Further reduction in the flour out- 
put is reported, while practically the en- 
tire production of a number of going 
plants is for government account. Dis- 
tress calls for flour. from established 
trade in Oklahoma and Texas are report- 
ed, though the opinion prevails that over 
much of the local trade territory of south- 
western mills, because of the exceptionally 
heavy buying last autumn that was gen- 
erally attributed to an inclination to hoard 
flour supplies, the need for fresh ship- 
ments is not especially urgent. 

Flour quotations show a widening range, 
though not materially changed from a 
week ago. With mills unable to plan their 
operations more than a day ahead, neces- 
sarily there must be greater variation in 
manufacturing costs, which, of course, is 
reflected in the price of flour. Local and 
other reporting mills quote within a range 
of $9.80@10.50, bulk, for regulation 95 
per cent flour which, until the effective 
date of the new order requiring that only 
100 per cent flour be milled, was generally 
made by the mills of this territory. Low- 


grade is in strong request, selling as high. 


as $9 bbl this week. 

Eastern buyers were here in force this 
week, but instead of talking wheat flour, 
their energies were concentrated on se- 
curing substitute products of any descrip- 
tion. The volume of business in corn meal, 
barley flour and other substitutes is of 
huge and rapidly increasing proportions, 
as additional mills are built or converted 


to corn or barley milling purposes. Prob- 
ably the volume of corn-meal production 
has reached its high point for the present, 


as Only kiln-dried ‘meal is now wanted, 
the danger that meal from natural corn 
will spoil becoming a real menace as warm 
weather arrives. 

White corn meal, kiln-dried, is quoted 
at $5@5.15 per 100 Ibs, bulk, and yellow 
kiln-dried at $4.80@4.90. 

Mills grinding barley flour name nomi- 
nal quotations of $12@12.50 bbl in jute, 
but report their output well sold ahead. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thia Week »s.ccKcduas oot) + oe 28,800 35 
Last week. ...:<savanietaneen 32,670 39 
Year GO. « cicviuaweciictas 63,100 88 
TWO years AGO ....eseveees 63,150 88 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 70 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 302,160 122,249 40 
Last Week ...... 307,620 152,242 49 
Year ago .......5 275,520 169,942 61 
Two years ago... 274,020 190,845 68 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,363 bbls this week, 14,627 last 
week, 7,040 a year ago and 11,780 two 
years ago, 

Of the mills reporting, 31 reported 
domestic business good, = fair, and 11 
slow and quiet. 


LIGHT SUPPLIES OF MILLFEED 


With further reduction in the ration 


of mills, the output of feed has dwindled 
to small pro: ns, a la 
maining unsatisfied. Even 


demand re- 
e larger mills 
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have discontinued offering straight car- 
loads of bran and shorts, but are endeavor- 


ing to care for the needs of their mixed-- 


car customers. The requirements of the 
government for bran have been exception- 
ally heavy of late, a good share of the 
oe of a number of local and interior 
mills going to meet this demand. This 
condition has necessitated the suspension 
of numerous contracts existing between 
mills and feed jobbers, causing consider- 
able confusion. 

Prices are not materially changed from 
a week ago, the Administration 
basis of $1.60@1.65 for sacked bran, $1.70 
@1.75 for brown shorts, and $2.05@2.10 
for gray shorts, prevailing on mill sales. 
Sales among rehandlers show a decline of 
15@25c per 100 lbs during the week, but 
still range materially above the mill basis. 


INCREASING WHEAT ARRIVALS 
The week’s receipts of wheat at Kansas 
City, 207,000 bus, compared with 82,000 
last week, reflect a somewhat increased 
marketing ‘at gm | points, but are par- 
tially accounted for by the arrival of mod- 
erate quantities of Pacific Coast wheat 
shipped here under the direction of the 
Food Administration. Several local mills 
are now grinding a mixture which includes 
some of the western wheat. 


MOISTURE FOR THE WHEAT 


Concern over the cendition of the grow- 
ing wheat was largely relieved this week 
by reports of general rains over Kansas 
turning to a heavy, wet snow in the north- 
western portion of the state and in west- 
ern Nebraska and eastern Colorado. Near- 
ly two inches of rain fell at Wichita, and 
a half inch or more well into southwestern 
Kansas. A light rain, followed by several 
inches of snow, is reported from southern 
Nebraska points, and there ‘were light 
rains in Oklahoma. Moisture is now am- 
ple to start the growth of wheat and 
afford at least temporary protection from 
the winds that usually occur in March. 
Within a few days an intelligent idea of 
the condition of most fields can be secured. 


RECORD CORN MOVEMENT 


More than 2,000,000 bus of corn arrived 
on the Kansas City market this week, while 
shipments were well over 1,000,000, nearly 
10 times the volume of receipts and 
shipments during the same week last year. 
Driers are working at fullest eae pew b 
conditioning corn for shipment to Gulf 
ports for the account of the Grain Corpo- 
ration, which is buying practically all the 
corn that can be moved for shipment to the 
allies. 

Frank G. Crowell, vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, with 
headquarters in New York, spent part of 
the week in Kansas City conferring with 
local grain interests relative to purchases 
of corn made here. After a number of 
meetings with representatives of the newly 
organized Terminal Elevator Grainmen’s 
Association and the Grain Receivers’ and 
Shippers’ Association, a satisfactory price 
basis and method of handling the Grain 
Corporation purchases was reached, and a 
situation in which more or less feeling 
was engendered between the two interests 
was amicably adjusted. 

The urgent need of large quantities of 
corn for allied shipment seems likely to 
disturb the usual distribution of the grain 
among cattle feeders and domestic indus- 
tries that depend upon this market for 
supplies, but assurance is given that the 
Food Administration will extend all as- 
sistance the situation will permit to see 
that.the more urgent requirements of do- 
mestic users are cared for. 


TO DISCUSS MILLFEED SITUATION 


A meeting of the federal state food 
administrators and Milling Division com- 
mitteemen of Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Utah, Texas and 
New Mexico will be held Tuesday, March 









5, at the Hotel Muelebach, Kansas City, 
Mo., beginning at 10 o’clock, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the millfeed situation 
and such other matters as may require 
consideration. 

In announcing the meeting, Chairman 
A. J. Hunt, of the Southwestern Milling 
Division, calls especial attention to the 
fact that Alfred Brandeis and C. M. Bul- 
litt, of the Department of Enforcement, 
Food Administration, who have conducted 
an investigation of conditions relating to 
the sale of millfeed throughout the South- 
west, will be present, and he urges a full 
attendanée of officials. 


NEW MILL AT ATCHISON 

The Atchison (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has completed plans for the erection of a 
new milling plant of 1,250 bbls daily ca- 
pacity, on switch property in Atchison 
now owned by the company. Definite an- 
nouncement as to when construction will 
— has not been made, but it probably 
will be in the near future. 

When the new plant is completed the 

resent mill of 300 bbls capacity, which is 
ocated 300 yards from the railroad track, 
will be converted into a corn-milling plant. 
In the meantime the 500-bbl corn mill 
which is part of the company’s present 
plant will be remodeled and its capacity 
increased to 700 bbls. 

Harry Bresky, head of the Atchison 
Flour Mills Co., returned this week to 
Boston, where he is interested in the flour 
brokerage firm of Bresky Bros., but after 
a brief stay will return to Atchison. 


ESTABLISH KANSAS CITY BRANCH 


W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York, has established a branch in Kansas 
City which will be in charge of Middleton 
Rose, until now connected with the com- 
— New York office. Quarters are 
ocated in Room 602, New York Life 
Building, where Mr. Rose will buy flour 
and other mill products for the account 
of the New York company, and also con- 
duct a direct buying and selling business 
in the southwestern field. 

Leopold Gross and Miss Janet R. UIl- 
rick, the company’s chief chemist, accom- 
panied Mr. Rose to Kansas City, and Miss 
Ulirick will spend 10 days in the South- 
west visiting mills and laboratories while 
familiarizing herself. with hard winter 
wheat milling. Mr, Gross has returned to 
New York. 


JARDINE HEADS K. 8, A. C. 


Dr. William M. Jardine, for several 
years dean of the division of agriculture 
and head of the agricultural experiment 
station of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, was appointed presi- 
dent of that institution this week, succeed- 
ing Dr. Henry J. Waters, who resigned 
recently to become editor of the Weekly 
Kansas City Star. 

Dr. Jardine’s appointment will meet 
with the approval of the milling industry 
of the state, as he is a noted authority on 
farming methods best adapted to the hard 
winter wheat territory, particularly the 
more western sections, # ces the annual 
rainfall is light, and at all times the de- 
partments under his direction have given 
fullest co-operation in efforts to improve 
the quality and yield of wheat produced 
in Kansas. 


BARLEY PLANTING URGED 


Kansas State Agricultural College au- 
thorities recommend the planting of bar- 
ley as a spring crop, especially in the west- 
ern part of the state, where it is a surer 
crop than oats or spring wheat, being 
less subject to injury from drouth, hot 
winds or disease. Preference is given the 
Manchurian, Odessa and coast, or Cali- 
fornia feed barley, which yield heavier 
than the more conveniently handled 
hulless type. 

Kansas produced slightly more than 
4,000,000 bus of barley in 1917, the prin- 
cipal reason a larger acreage is not de- 
voted to the crop being that it is claimed 
to be more subject to injury by chinch 
bugs than any other crop raised in the 
state. 


NOTES 


The 50-bbl flour mill built 30 years ago 
at Cairo, Kansas, burned this week, to- 
gether with about 2,000 bus of grain. The 
property had not been in operation for 
several years. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, is converting a 1,000-bbl unit 
of its plant to the grinding of corn meal. 
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The change still leaves the company a 
2,000-bbl unit devoted to the manufacture 
of flour. 

John J. Healy, manager of the feed 
department of the Lee-Warren Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, spent part of the 
week in Kansas City. He reported a 
heavy demand for feed, ihe difficulty be- 
ing to satisfy the trade. 

J. S. Hutchins, a grain dealer of Ponca 
City, Okla., who visited the Board of 
Trade this week, stated that early sown 
wheat in his section of the state was in 

condition, the late sown showing a 
ess satisfactory development. 

Charles E. Oliver, representing the 
Famabella Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturers of a line of commercial feed- 
stuffs, was in town this week looking over 
the local field in search of supplies for his 
company. Mr. Oliver was formerly a mill- 
er’s agent at Detroit. 


Fire, preceded by an explosion and be- 
lieved to have been of incendiary origin, 
destroyed the elevator of the Star Grain 
& Lumber Co., Wellsville, Kansas, this 
week, causing a loss of $30,000 to building 
and contents, which included 12,000 bus 
oats and 2,000 bus corn. 


C. A. Greenlee, secretary of the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in 
town this week, reported that very little 
complaint regarding the condition of 
wheat was heard in his section, though 
general rains are needed to give the crop 
a proper start in the spring. 

Laurence Thompson, of the New York 
office of the Milling Division, who is mak- 
ing the round of the division offices of the 
country, stopped in Kansas City this week 
on. his return from Portland and San 
Francisco. He will visit the St. Louis and 
Chicago division offices on his way East. 


M. B. McNair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., here this week, ad= 
vised. that, while his company had not yet 
exhausted 75 per cent of its wheat allot- 
ment, plans were under way to discontinue 
grinding wheat at its plant at Burrton, 
Kansas, and install equipment necessary 
to mill corn, finishing out the season’s 
wheat-milling at the larger plant in Lyons. 


The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
is adding a 700-bbl capacity corn prod- 
ucts mill to its plant. it D. Yoder, vice- 
president of the company, in town today, 
stated that a suitable stone building ad- 
joining the flour mill property had been 
purchased and, as the company already 
possessed two driers, the installation of 
machinery would be completed and the 
new plant ready for operation by May. 15. 
The new mill will be operated clesteisii. 


F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, stopped in Kansas City this week 
on his way home from a five weeks’ stay 
in New York and Washington. Mr. Lara- 
bee has purchased the Captain Rockwell 
home in the Country Club residential sec- 
tion of Kansas City, and will move his 
family here about April 15. F. S. Lara- 
bee, treasurer of the corporation, will 
move his family here from Stafford, Kan- 
sas, in the near future, while other offi- 
cials and a number of employees also will 
locate here when the general offices of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation are 
moved to Kansas City on the completion of 
quarters engaged on the two upper floors 
of the building being erected at Eleventh 
and Main Streets. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Our Monogram C.R.M.Co.”; No. 106,276. 
Owner, Columbia River Milling Co., Wilbur, 
Wash. Used on wheat flour. 

“Sweatmeal’; No. 106,501. Owner, Emer- 
son Davis, Concord, N. H. Used on a break- 
fast wheat food. 

“Morado”; No. 108,160. Owner, Morey 
Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. Used on rolled 
oats and other food products, 

“Old Beck’’; No. 108,227. 
Morgan Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
feed. 


Owner, Edgar- 
Used on stock 





Northwestern Fiour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” milis 
with a daily capacity of 67,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 23, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


co——Output——, -—Exporte—, 
1917-18 1916-17 sei 1916-17 








Minneapolis ... 9,207 »294 61 601 
Duluth-Superior 713 591 000 69 
66 outside mills 6,330 4,605 87 100 

Totals....... 16,250 13,490 648 660 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
mills for the week ending Saturday, 
March 2, was estimated at 19,750 bbls, or 
66 per cent of capacity, compared with 
12,000, or 35 per cent, last week, 22,500, or 
84 per cent, in 1917, and 25,500, or 95 per 
cent, in 1916. 

Demand for flour still is far in excess 
of the supply. Chicago mills are — 
lightly on wheat flour, and practically 
of it is going to the government for the 
army and navy. Mills have almost entirely 
ceased trying to accommodate their trade. 
Accumulating stocks is out of the ques- 
tion. Brokers, millers’ agents and those 
who handle flour in car lots are biding 
their time, with very little profit. Brokers 
are glad to handle anything they can get, 
some marketing products they have never 
handled before. 

The situation as regards the supply of 
flour here is becoming better understood, 
due to the investigations of the Food Ad- 
ministration as to local stocks. Conditions, 
however, are far from satisfactory. 

Wheat flour prices are more steady than 
are those of substitutes. Many members 
of the trade are hoping that there will be 
a control of quotations for the latter. 
Millers all over the country who merchan- 
dise their products are trading among 
themselves, and many have chan their 
plants over into the milling of barley, corn 
and rice. 

Through the Wisconsin Millers’ Associa- 
tion, quotations are offered weekly on rye 
flour. While there usually are 20 or 30 
mills quoting, there are now not to exceed 
half a dozen, which would indicate that 
rye grain is becoming scarce. 

WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Some mills in this locality are quoting 
barley flour as low as $11.90 bbl in cotton 
sacks, while others are as high as $12.60. 
The demand is very heavy. Both of the 
Chicago mills are manufacturing all they 
possibly can; in fact, their milling capac- 
ity is made up largely of barley flour. : The 
grain has reached the highest price on 
record, due to the heavy demand, and the 
flour has likewise advanced. 

Brokers who have heretofore never han- 
dled rice and other products are now of- 
fering samples obtained from southern 
mills. The Andrews Milling Co., Chicago, 
that manufactures products largely for 
bakery use, is producing a rice flour, and 
has found a ready sale for it. A ruling 
quotation for rice screenings is 7c per lb. 
A round lot of 2,000 kets was quoted 
on this basis, f.o.b. Chicago, to a local 
* concern, on Friday. Rice flour has gone 
up somewhat, and is quoted today at nom- 
inally 9c per Ib. 

There is an improvement in the car situ- 
ation, and mills in Illinois that grind corn 
are better able to take care of their trade 
than two or three weeks ago, when the bad 
weather prevailed. Local brokers who 
have accounts with corn millers have been 
unable to do any business for their connec- 
tions, because of the railroad situation. 
Corn millers are flooded with inquiries 
from all sections. 

In Wisconsin there are many potatoes 
raised. In a certain locality where potato 
farming is quite extensive, a miller was 
asked for the names and addresses .of 
those manufacturing potato flour. His 
reply in brief was: 

“We have in this vicinity two or three 
idle starch factories, and potatoes beg- 
ging for a market. The farmers are kick- 
ing because they cannot sell them on 
account of the government fate it buy- 
ing only what will go over screen, and 


those which go through the screen are sold 


for almost nothing. We have asked the 
starch factories to make potato-flour, but 
they have not complied with our request.” 

his same miller said there were four or 
five other idle plants in Wisconsin that 
have not been in operation for five or six 
years. Potato flour is scarce and wanted. 


WILL EQUALIZE FLOUR DELIVERIES 


Harry A. Wheeler, Illinois state food 
administrator, has appointed a committee 
of five flour men to study the problem of 
supplying Chicago homes, bakers, restau- 
rants and hotels with flour. They are 
S. B. Steele, of Steele-Wedeles & Co., 
wholesale grocers, who will represent the 
grocery interests; John W. Eckhart, of 
John W. Eckhart & Co., the flour jobbers; 
J. S. Stone, of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., the milling interests; 
Herman L. Wahl, of the Anchor Mills, 
the distributors, and Victor J. Petersen, 
of Petersen Bros., the flour brokers. 

The committee met on Tuesday after- 
noon and drafted a questionnaire that is 
to be sent to every dealer, jobber and all 
those who handle flour, to ascertain the 
stocks on hand. = 

Following their conference, a meeting 
of members of the Flour Men’s Club of 
Chicago was held Wednesday evening. 
After dinner, the meeting was presided 
over by John W. Eckhart, president of 
the club. He stated that the Food Ad- 
ministration would like the views of the 
flour trade as to the assembling of all 
data possible in ascertaining the true con- 
dition of flour supplies in Chicago, so that 
a fair distribution of the same can be 
effected. 

The club recommended that the com- 
mittee of five should make its own selec- 
tion as to a paid secretary, whose duties 
shall be the organizing of a staff and 
getting together as soon as possible the 
information wanted; also that the commit- 
tee of five name the assessment that should 
be made on each member of the trade to 
pay the secretary’s salary and expenses, 
there having been no appropriation made 
by the Food Administration to provide for 
the services of such a man. 


NOTES 


H. Popper, a local flour merchant, is on 
a two months’ vacation in California. 

The Wheat Export Co. bought 1,000,000 
bus 16 to 161% per cent kiln-dried corn 
here this week, largely at $1.83@1.84, 
track, New York. . 

Steve Stoakoff, a small baker in Wau- 
kegan, Ill, arrested for hoarding flour, 
had 237 bbls on hand, far in excess of his 
30 days’ requirement. 

Corn flour was booked by a local con- 
cern in Chicago late in the week on the 
basis of 7c per lb. Corn millers do not 
quote on the barrel basis. 

Late cables from New Zealand estimate 
the wheat crop at 7,819,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 2,819,000 over last year and 
1,219,000 more than the five-year average. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was here 
Monday, and stated that his new corn mill 
is running steadily, as also is the wheat 
mill 


B. A. Eckhart, chairman of the local 
milling division, spent part of the week in 
New York City, attending a meeting of 
the directors of the Erie Railroad, of 
which he is one. 

P. J. Valkeapaa, special representative 
of the Finland government, and who was 
in the flour business at Helsingfors for 
many years, spent Thursday in this mar- 
ket, on his way to Minneapolis. 

Wheat coming here is showing quality, 
there being more No. 2 and No. 1 northern, 
a fair per cent of No. 2 and No. 8 hard, 
a little red spring and a few cars of sam- 
ple grade, the latter selling around $2. 

James K. Riordon, Charles B. Riordon 


and George T. Winsor have withdrawn 
from the Adolph Kempner Co. and 
formed the gr equaledie firm of 
Riordon & Winsor, with offices at 83 Board 
of Trade. 

P. P Croarkin, flour broker, is again 
able to look after his business affairs after 
about four months’ confinement at his 
home due to an accident to his arm. He 
spent a few days this week in Nebraska, 
visiting mills he represents. 

Rye and barley have advanced to fancy 

rices. Rye sold up to $2.75 and barley to 

.20, a jump of I17c in rye and 19c in 
barley since last Saturday. Seed barley 
sold at $2.20@2.25 bu. A little seed wheat 
has been sold at $2.60@2.75. 

George W. Malcolm, Chicago, who looks 
after the sale of flour for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in this territory, was in Kansas 
City early in the week to confer with 
August J. Bulte, vice-president. 

One of the oldest flour salesmen in 
Illinois, who is now spending his time at 
his home in Chicago, claims that from 
Jan. 1 up to the present he had not met a 
competitive salesman for flour — his 
travels throughout Chicago and southern 
Illinois. 

N. F. Silbert, of David F. Silbert & Co., 
Inc., flour merchants, Boston, is visiting 
mills of the Northwest and Southwest and 
was in Chicago, Saturday, on his way to 
Minneapolis. He reported the supply of 
flour and substitutes as being about as 
serious in Boston as in this market. 

Argentine cables say that the visible 
stocks of wheat are increasing slowly, and 
merchants are anxious to sell to realize 
money. The southern crop has not turned 
out well, but the yield in the north is ex- 
cellent, and the exportable surplus is esti- 


’ mated at 111,000,000 to 130,000,000 bus. 


Chicago bakers are pertnitted to pro- 
duce a loaf of bread weighing % lb. The 
Illinois food administrator, Harry A. 
Wheeler, has allowed this size loaf, claim- 
ing that the pound loaf is too large for the 
needs of many families, and as a conse- 
quence there was a waste of bread. The 
new loaf retails at 714@8c. 


At the close of the week, the trade was 
very much surprised to hear of sales of 
rye flour being made far in advance of 
any former quotations. One sale of 4,000 
bbls from a Minnesota mill was booked by 
a leading jobber, on Friday, at $14.50 for 
white patent in sacks, f.o.b. Chicago. The 
advance was equal to $1.50 bbl for the 
week, 


There is plenty of elevator storage room 
in Chicago. Total stocks of all grains 
here are less than 9,000,000 bus, compared 
with 26,433,000 last year. Three large 
elevators are practically empty. They 
have a storage capacity of over 8,000,000 
bus. Manitowoc, Wis., which is controlled 
by Chicago interests, has 2,500,000 bus of 
grain storage idle. 


Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y., 
chairman of Division No, 1 of the Food 
Administration Milling Division, is in Chi- 
cago today, attending the meeting of 
chairmen of the various milling divisions 
being held in Mr. Eckhart’s office. Prior 
to reaching here, Mr. Lingham conferred 
with many millers in his division, having 
addressed groups in Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Pittsburgh. 


Exports of wheat and flour from the 
United States for the month of January 
were 12,442,150 bus, compared with 24,- 
063,000 last year. For the seven months 
ended Jan. 31, they were 75,189,067 bus, 
a decrease from the same time of last year 
of 46,307,000. Combined exports of 
wheat and flour, corn and oats for the 
seven months were 154,769,000 bus, or 53,- 
929,000 less than last year’s. 


Speculation in oats has fallen off, due 
to the fixing of a maximum price of 93c 
for all futures up to May 31. Many longs 
have unloaded, and prices have dropped 
4c from the recent high point. Shipping 
business has been restricted by ility 
of eastern roads to take the grain. There 
are indications, however, of a light move- 
ment, owing to cars being used largely for 
corn during the next three weeks. 


The health commissioner, Dr. D. Robert- 
son, announced Thursday, that dered 
coor had been found in some of the war 

d flour analyzed in the health depart- 
ment laboratory. Samples throughout the 
city are being obtained, both from bulk 


and package goods, to be analyzed by the 
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department. The r from whom the 
flour was Surchesek stated that he could 


not say where the flour came from. 


J. H. MacMillan, president of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, has sent out a 
notice to all exchan asking their co- 
operation in assisting the F Adminis- 
tration in filling the export order for corn. 
Members of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes are requested to desist from ship- 
ping any corn from Chicago to domestic 
points during the next three weeks, unless 
specially requested, or permitted to do 
so by the Food Administration. 

A story is going the rounds in the trade 
of a case where four flour buyers are de- 
manding from the same mill an allotment 
of 70 per cent of the quantities they pur- 
chased some time ago. A round lot of 
flour was sold by the mill to a local whole- 
sale grocer. The grocer resold it to a 
jobber; a third sale was made to another 
jobber and a fourth sale of the same lot 
of flour to a baker. All have asked the 
miller to book them for 70 per cent of the 
amount, which so far has been refused. 

C. H. Hooker, secretary and treasurer 
of the Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
Wis., was here Monday, to confer with 
B. A. Eckhart with reference to the mill’s 
allotment of wheat. His or, tion is 
one of the first that began the manufac- 
turing of barley flour, and the mill has 
acquired a fine reputation for this prod- 
uct. Mr. Hooker stated that, owing to the 
high price of barley, compared with wheat, 
many farmers in his locality have an- 
nounced that they will seed more barley 
than wheat on the next crop. 

The government report on farm reserves 
of wheat, corn, oats and barley is to be 
given out March 8. Expectations are that 
wheat supplies will show about the same 
as last year. The percentage of the crop 
on the farms a year was 15.8. If ap- 
plied to last year’s crop of 650,800,000 bus, 
it would make reserves 102,826,000 bus. 
Corn reserves last year were 30.6 per cent 
of the crop of 1916. This, on the basis of 
last year’s crop of 3,159,000 bus, would 
make 956,634,000. Oats reserves were 31.5 

er cent, which would mean 499,905,000 

us. Reserves last year were: wheat, 101,- 
365,000 bus; corn, 789,416,000; oats, 393,- 
985,000. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., March 2.—Milwau- 
kee mills made no flour this week. Last 
week, mills with a capacity of 13,200 bbls 
turned out 7,200, or 55 per cent; a year 
ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 turned 
out 6,000, or 50 per cent. The rye flour 
production was 9,000 bbls, against 5,000 
last week. 

Demand active, but millers have practi- 
cally nothing to offer. Receipts of wheat 
are very light, and millers have been giv- 
ing their attention to grinding rye. In- 
quiries come from all sections, but mill- 
ers are able to supply only a small part 
of the demand. rices were firm at 
$10.85 for 95 per cent war quality. Mill- 
ers were able to secure sufficient cars to 
load out what they had on hand. 

There was a brisk demand for rye flour, 
in spite of the advance. The heaviest 

ind of the season was made this week. 

fferings of cash rye were more liberal, 
and millers bought freely. All have plenty 
of ae directions, and as fast as the 
flour manufactured it is loaded out. 
Mills are not quoting blended flour. Me- 
dium dark pure was quoted at $14.25@ 
14.50 and pure white patent at $14.75@ 
15.05, in cotton. Eastern demand was 
brisk, and millers could have sold the 
week’s output many times over. 

Barley flour was higher, in sympathy 
with cash perigy which advanced to $2.22 
this week. otations were made at 
$12.20@12.40, in cotton. Demand con- 
tinues to improve, and grocers report 
sales. Carload offerings have been light. 

Corn meal continues in excellent de- 
mand. Millers are well sold ahead, and 
are asking $7.05 in cotton for white. De- 
mand for corn flour increased daily, and 
millers are operating heavily. Prices are 
quoted at $7.10 in 100-Ib cotton. 

Millfeed is scarce and prices nominal. 
Shippers have discontinued quoting, and 
only an occasional car is to be had. com 
pers have considerable coming from north- 
western country mills that is still un- 
shipped. Demand was brisk for rye feed, 
and $48.50 was readily obtained in 100- 
Ib sacks. Barley feed was salable at $42 
@50 ton, according to quality. The state 
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trade was brisk, and apo | in the feed 
line was taken. Hominy feed was strong, 
and advanced to $64.80 in sacks. Screen- 
ings were in good demand, and sold read- 
ily if of good quality. 

WILL FURNISH WHEAT AND BARLEY SEED 

The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
has placed in operation a new corn-milling 
unit with a daily capacity of 125 bbls, 
which is kept in continuous operation at 
maximum capacity to compensate for the 
reduced operations of the wheat mill. 

To prepare to meet the necessity for 
greater wheat acreage in the territory 
tributary to its mill, the company has 


purchased and received delivery on 4,000 - 


bus of choice marquis seed wheat, which 
will be distributed among growers in due 


time. A supply of oderbrucker barley 
seed also has ian obtained for the same 
purpo 


urpose. 

At the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion, officers were elected as follows: 
president, E. O. Wright; vice-president, 
E. A. Brecht; treasurer, E. O. Wright; 
secretary, W. W. Watkins. 


TAKE PACKAGE FREIGHT SERVICE 
George A. Schroeder, traffic manager of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, is 
making a vigorous effort to obtain pack- 
age freight service on Lake Michigan for 
Milwaukee and Chicago markets, to com- 
pensate for the removal of break-bulk 
carriers by lines formerly serving these 
ports. In response to an appeal made by 
Mr. Schroeder to the marine section of 
the Division of Transportation, Washing- 
ton, the following reply has been received 
from E. J. Henry, assistant manager of 
the section: 

“We are working toward a definite end, 
realizing that the lake service must be ex- 
tended to Milwaukee and Chicago to re- 
lieve the eastern and western trunk lines. 
The marine section is under the direction 
of W. H. Pleasants, president of the 
Ocean Steamship Co., Savannah, Ga., who 
will be here next week, at which time, 
probably, the whole subject will be gone 
into thoroughly and the director-general 
will shortly thereafter make some an- 
nouncement.” 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
which formerly operated its boats to Lake 
Michigan ports, recently announced that 
it deems it impossible to give such service 
during 1918. The Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Co. has as yet made no state- 
ment. 

NOTES 

The Stoughton (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
contracted for the installation of a mod- 
ern combination mill for grinding wheat, 
whole-wheat, barley and rye flours. _ 

Notwithstanding the fact that maltsters 
have been out of the market for some time 
by order of the Food Administration, the 
milling demand for substitutes has as- 
sumed larger proportions, causing an ad- 
vance of 20@25c in the rye market. 


H. N. Wuson. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 2.—Condi- 
tions in the flour line have not improved, 
except for the appearance of a few cars 
of substitutes, which were quickly distrib- 
uted among the bakers upon arrival. Mills 
are not quoting, and those that have 
booked orders for shipment within 30 days 
are already behind time in filling them, on 
account of preference given government 
contracts, trade only gets a stray 
car now and then, with no prospects of 
booking any additional orders from’ now 
on, 
Consumers have at last realized that 
they may have to do without wheat flour, 
and are therefore reconciled to the fact 
that substitutes have come to stay. In- 
spectors are calling at all bakeshops and 
securing samples of the loaves turned out, 
with a view of ascertaining whether the 
formulas contain the required amount of 
substitute. They are also visiting hotels 
and restaurants, requiring them to have 
license numbers Pons menu cards. 

Board of Trade quotations: Hard spring 
Minnesota and Dekota flour, $10.50@11; 
Kansas, $10.50@10.90; soft winter wheat, 
ee cottons. Bran on 
rack, r 100 lbs, . Oats, 
bulk on tony No. 3 whites Bees No. 2 
mixed, 95c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $8.90 bbl; 
cream meal, $9.95@10.05; grits, coarse or 
fine, $10.05@10.15; hominy, $10.25@10.50. 


Gerorce L. Ferry. 
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The business done by mills this week 
was light, as those that are still grinding 
are engaged mostly on government con- 
tracts. Flour dealers are apportioning 
the limited supplies to their regular trade 
in restricted quantities at firm prices, but 
not half of the enormous demand for 
wheat flour can be met. The few sales 
made are mostly confined to mixed-car 
lots. Mills report no improvement in the 
car situation. 

Rye and barley flour prices advanced to 
a new high level, demand being urgent, 
while offerings are scant. Corn flour is 
in about the same position, with buyers 
willing to pay prevailing high prices for 
immediate ys Business, however, 
is restricted, due to limited supplies. A 
few more mills are grinding substitutes. 

Country mills reported a steadily in- 
creasing demand from the South, which 
cannot be supplied. One mill, grinding 
only soft wheat, reports that its allot- 
ment will allow it to operate its mill 12 
hours per day during March, April, May 
and June, which will help somewhat to 
satisfy the demand from the South. 

In the local market, wheat flour is ex- 
tremely scarce and urgently sought. Rye 
and barley flours are in active request, 
and a big demand continues for corn meal. 
Business, however, is practically at a 
standstill, and bakers and jobbers are all 
clamoring for supplies. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 95 per 
cent, $10.70@11.50; 100 per cent, $10.50 
@10.80,—jute. Soft winter 95 per cent, 
$10.60@11.20; 100 per cent; $10.50@10.90, 
—jute or cotton. Barley flour, $13.50, 
jute. Rye, $14@14.25, jute. Spring 
wheat 95 per cent, $10.75@11.25; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $8.75@9.30,—jute. 

An insistent general demand was re- 
ported for wheat feed, and buyers all 
want immediate delivery, but as milling 
operations have been greatly curtailed, the 
local market is bare of feedstuffs. De- 
mand for corn and oat feed is increasing 
daily at advancing prices. Country mills 
are disposing of their feed at mill doors. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Good rains this week in Missouri and 
southern Illinois supplied the growing 
wheat crop with further moisture. Crop 
conditions are materially better than last 
year at this time, and prospects are excel- 
lent. Seasonable weather prevailed. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Cond... Pine... Lacks fine... 
Prospects good...Good...Fields look 


good... Very good... ° 
Mills included in the above reports are: 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, III. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 2 was 23,600, rep- 
resenting 47 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 16,500, or 33 per cent, last 
week, 32,900, or 65 per cent, a year ago, 
and 34,800, or 69 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly me of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 27,000, representing 
35 per cent, compared with 32,700, or 42 
per cent, last week, 53,900, or 70 per cent, 
a year ago, and 48,000, or 62 per cent, in 
1916. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The Missouri Milling Division of the 
Food Administration sent out a bulletin 
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this week to all mills of this division read- 
ing as follows: 

“Your divisional office has, on numerous 
occasions, both by bulletin and special 
letters, called your attention to the abso- 
lute necessity of mailing all reports to 
this office on time. ‘This is essential, at all 
times, to the proper standing of your mill 
with the Food Administration, but be- 
comes more so as we advance toward the 
close of the present crop year. 

“We are pleased to state that the ma- 
jority of our mills have responded 
promptly to all requests for information 
sent out from this office, and their co- 
operation has been most thoroughly = 
preciated. There are those, however, who 
have not responded to our requests or have 
done so only after much persuasion on 
our part, with reports so badly delinquent 
as to be of little value. 

“It has, at last, become necessary to 
put a limit on such delinquencies. As 
stated in bulletin No. 81, any mill delin- 
quent two successive weeks in reporting 
on Form MD 1012, or who does not fur- 
nish monthly report MD 1202 to this office 
by the 18th of the following month, will be 
reported to the License Department with a 
recommendation that its license be can- 
celed, 

“We have reached that part of our 
year’s work when information contained 
in these reports is of the utmost value to 
the Food Administration work. It is 
therefore requested by us that, beginning 
with this week, every mill shall make its 
reports promptly to this office, mailing the 
weekly report MD 1012 not later than 
Monday night of the following week, and 
the monthly report MD 1202 not later than 
the 10th of the following month.” 

Another bulletin sent this week reads: 

“With many mills of this division it has 
been ‘customary to manufacture corn 
products as a side line. Now that neces- 
sity has prompted the promulgation of 
rules whereby substitutes for wheat flour 
are required to be sold with wheat flour, 
many of our mills, particularly among 
those having ground out their allotment, 
are turning their plants over to the manu- 
facture of wheat flour substitutes. 

“Supplement of circular series B, effec- 
tive Jan, 28, 1918, contains two rules to 
which we wish particularly to call your at- 
tention at the present time as being essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of the manu- 
facture of substitutes under Food’ Admin- 
istration Rules and Regulations. 

“Rule 21. The licensee shall not sell 
corn meal, corn grits, or hominy after 
April 1, 1918, for domestic use in the 
United States except in packages contain- 
ing 1% lbs, 8 Ibs, 5 Ibs, 10 Ibs, 25 Ibs, 50 
Ibs and 100 Ibs, net weight, without per- 
mission in writing from the United States 
Food Administration. 

“Rule 22. Any licensee engaged in the 
business of — and selling corn, oats, 
barley or rye s sell such commodity at 
no more than a reasonable advance over 
the average cost of the stock of such com- 
modity on hand or under the control of the 
licensee, not at that time contracted to. be 
sold. In arriving at the cost thereof, you 
shall take into consideration the gain or 
loss resulting from any hedging transac- 
tion on a grain exchange. 

“Note. While rye products are includ- 
ed in the latter rule, they are not a sub- 
stitute under Food Administration rules 
and regulations.” 

Mills also received the following bulletin 
this week: 

“The following telegram has just been 
received from the New York office of the 
Milling Division, Food Administration: 

“Tt is very evident from figures in 
hand that mills are not giving us 30 per 
cent of their output for export. Uniess 
this feature is corrected and export shi 
ments are increased, the immediate results 
will be the increase in shipments of wheat. 
Mills must be held strictly to account, and 
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made to understand that, unless full com- 
pliance is forthcoming, they stand chance 
of having their licenses revoked or sus- 
pended.’ 

“Tt should not be necessary for this office 
to add further to such a statement of the 
urgency of meeting this situation in re- 
gard to export. The needs of the situation 
must be met, and the mills of this division 
must set aside the full 30 per cent of their 
output monthly for export, or serious con- 
sequences will result. 

“Mills which did not furnish the full 
30 tol cent of their February output must 
add to the 30 per cent of their March out- 
put the amount which they are short in 
furnishing for February. 

“Mills are not confined to the 30 per 
cent of their output as a maximum, but 
may furnish any amount in excess, and 
any mills not operating on account of hav- 
ing ground out the 75 per cent of their 90 
per cent allotment may begin grinding 
on their March export orders by obtain- 
ing permission to do so from this office.” 


GRAIN DEALERS’ CONVENTION 


A two-day convention was held here this 
week by the Missouri Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, with headquarters at the 
Planters’ Hotel. Many subjects of in- 
terest to the trade were discussed, and 
the governor of Missouri was petitioned 
to set aside a day to ascertain the supply 
and demand for men to till the soil, in 
every county in the state. 

A very interesting and instructive talk 
was given by Professor L. A. Fitz, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
on dust explosions and fires in elevators 
and mills, and he urged the delegates to 
spread broadcast the doctrine of fire pre- 
vention, so as to diminish grain fires. His 
talk was illustrated by lantern slides, 
showing results of these explosions. 

At the banquet, held Tuesday evening, 
J. Ralph Pickell, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Council of Grain Exchanges of North 
America, was the principal speaker, and 
was introduced by J. O. Ballard, president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. Mr. Pickell 
recently returned from Russia, where he 
acted as special representative of the 
Food Administrator. He was in Petro- 
grad during the revolution, and was of- 
fered the post of food dictator by Keren- 
sky, but declined. 

Mr. Pickell was sent by the United 
States Food Administration to Russia to 
study conditions in the new republic, and 
his address was an analysis of his findings 
and conclusions. The convention ad- 
journed with the election of the following 
officers: J. L. Frederick, St. Joseph, presi- 
dent; J. S. Klingenberg, Concordia, vice- 
president; W. W. Pollock, Mexico, treas- 
urer; D. L. Boyer, Mexico, secretary. 


NOTES 


The Kehlor Flour Mills Co. is now 
turning out 2,000 bbls rye flour daily, and 
has no difficulty in disposing of it. 

J. B. McLemore, of Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association, called at this office Friday. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the mixed 
feed department of the American Hominy 
Co., Indianapolis, was here this week visit- 
ing the trade. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., was in St. Louis 
this week on his way to Chicago to attend 
the meeting of the milling division chair- 
men. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 28,248 bbls flour insvected at St. 
Louis for February. Stocks of flour March 
1, 1918, were 48,100 bbls, compared with 
51,738 Feb. 1, 1918, and 79,400 March 1, 
1917. 


Louis F. Fischer, of O’Fallon, Ill., who 
for many years was manager of the flour 
mills at O’Fallon and Collinsville, Ill., and 
a member of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, died this week aged 80. He 
was a veteran of the Civil War. - 





Irish Mills Rushed 


Mills are now running again, the ma- 
jority of which kept running up to Christ- 
mas morning and restarted early the fol- 
lowing morning, says the southwest Ire- 
land correspondent of Milling, London. In 
normal times many mills would not start 
for two or three days, but now mills are 
pressed on all sides with orders, and so 
urgently is the flour required that every 
extra hour’s run will lessen the difficulty 
of meeting these demands. 
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With many of the flour mills shut down 
by order of the Food Administration, the 
opportunity for business in the flour trade 
has been further curtailed, and there is, 
practically speaking, none passing. 

Some in the trade who are able to pick 
up small lots of flour are using them sim- 
» for the purpose of keeping their bak- 
ing customers partially supplied, and 
while this process of combing the markets 
keeps them extremely active, it does not 
produce much in either volume or profit. 

Under these conditions, quoting prices 
is of little use, as such prices as might be 
mentioned would be only nominal and 
really worse than useless as a guide. 

The market on wheat flour substitutes, 
however, has been extremely active, be- 
cause with decreasing wheat flour sup- 
plies has come a natural increase in the 
demand for them, with the natural re- 
sultant advance in prices. 

Once more rye flour was the feature of 
the market at a continually increasing 
price. The skyrocket advance in the 
price of grain, coupled with the increased 
demand for rye flour, forced prices for 
this product steadily upward. Whereas, 
last week, quotations stood $11.75@12 bbl, 
jute, this week, before the advance in 
grain on Thursday, they were $13.75@ 
14.50, jute. 

Corn mills all over the country report 
that they are heavily sold ahead, and few 
of them have anything to offer; conse- 
quently, the market on corn products stiff- 
ened quite perceptibly. Yellow bolted 
meal was firm at $5.50@5.75 and white 
bolted meal at $5.75@6, with corn flour, 
which was scarcer than either of the 
above, $6@6.25 per 100 lbs in cotton 
sacks. 

Barley flour was more freely offered 
around $13.75 bbl, jute. 

With regard to rice flour, the same 
conditions as to mills being heavily sold 
ahead still prevail, and in addition thereto 
they are drawing near the end of their 
season and most of them will soon cease 
grinding, according to their reports. 
While there are quite a large number of 
rice mills in the country, very few of 
them grind the grain into flour, and while 
many would be glad to, they cannot get 
machinery to do so under three or four 
months’ time. 

Rice flour is growing scarcer each day 
and, owing to the rapidly increasing de- 
mand, prices are soaring steadily. This 
week they were firm at $9.25@9.50 per 
100 Ibs, an advance of at least $1 per 
100 Ibs over last week. 

Receipts of wheat flour were somewhat 
larger this week, those for domestic con- 
sumption amounting to 64,000 sacks up 
to and including Friday. This is con- 
siderably under the amount actually re- 
quired for local consumption, which is 
estimated at about 18,000 bbls per day. 


THE BAKING TRADE TROUBLES 


The baking situation in and around 
New York grows more tense each week. 
The nation-wide propaganda to eat less 
wheat flour bread is evidently bearing 
fruit, as bakers generally report a de- 
creasing volume of business. 

As in many cases those making nothing 
but bread rely upon the last 15 per cent 
of the volume of their business to bring 
them their profit, they are beginning to 
look with consternation on general 


decrease. Their overhead charges are 
continually increasing and, altogether, the 
situation is not one to inspire a feeling of 
contentment. 

The introduction by the Food Adminis- 





tration of the 12-0z loaf may help in some 
quarters (for example among the lar 
wholesalers), but the army of smaller bak- 
ers do not seem to feel that it in any way 
smooths their paths. While the baking 
trade as a whole has been led to feel that 
the Food Administration would frown 
upon any attempt to advance prices, it 
is very clear to them that they are losing 
money on the present basis of operations, 
and with some it seems only a question of 
time when they will have to go out of 
business. 

It has been suggested that one reason 
for the attitude of the Washington au- 
thorities is that, as the Food Adminis- 
tration has adopted the title Victory for 
the variety of bread which bakers are now 
forced to produce owing to the regula- 
tions, they are loath to permit its price to 
be increased, because of its possible effect 
upon the public, and that sentiment should 
not be allowed to.prevail in a simple busi- 
ness proposition in which is involved pure- 
ly a question of cost of production and 
sale being greater than the price at which 
the product is expected to be sold. 

It may truly be said that the price at 
which bakers may sell ‘their bread is not 
controlled, and therefore the matter of in- 
creasing price rests largely with them. 
Theoretically this is so, but actually bak- 
ers feel that the Food Administration is 
suspending over their heads the sword of 
Damocles, which will fall should any at- 
tempt be made to raise prices even to the 
point of showing a reasonable profit. 

As if all this were not enough, a Mr. 
Shiplacoff has introduced in the New 
York state legislature an amendment to 
the labor law which, if passed, will very 
quickly answer the question as to whether 
or not bakers may be permitted to con- 
tinue in business. This amendment reads 
as follows: 

“No person shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work in or in connection with 
any bakery in this state in the making, 
preparing or baking of bread, biscuits, 
pastry, cakes, doughnuts, cruilers, noo- 
dies, macaroni or spaghetti, before 5 
o’clock in the morning or after 9 o’clock 
in the evening of any day.” 

This would mean, if it became law, that 
bread would have to be baked in the 
morning, and would not be ready for de- 
livery until the afternoon, with the result 
that delivery wagons would be out until 
late in the night. Bakers were unaware 
of this proposed legislation, and were 
much surprised to learn of it. 

In addition to this’ there is the extreme 
difficulty of getting flour and, according 
to well-informed flour distributors 
throughout the East, many bakers are op- 
erating on very limited supplies and are 
dependent on what they can secure from 


day to day. 
A meeting was held in the rooms of the 
federal f board last week, primarily 


for the purpose of announcing to the 
baking trade the advent of the 12-oz loaf 
which the Food Administration had au- 
thorized as a conservation method. 

When the price at which this should be 
sold came up for consideration, the bakers 
requested that the entire question of 
bread prices be reviewed, with the idea 
of advances in prices of the larger loaves. 
They pointed out that not only had the in- 
creased cost of the wheat flour substi- 
tutes advanced their cost of manufacture, 
but many other things entering into the 
making and delivery of bread had in- 
er it further, and some advocated 
that the 16-oz loaf be increased 2c in 
price and the larger loaf in like propor- 
tion. 

In order that the matter of bread prices 
be properly placed before the commission, 
four committees were appointed, repre- 
senting the four classes of bakeries, and 
these are to confer with the commission 
in the course of a week, at which time the 


question of advancing bread prices will 
be thoroughly discussed. 

SHREDDED WHEAT CO. VS. ROSS FOOD CO. 

A decision was recently rendered in the 
United States circuit court on ap 
against the Shredded Wheat Co. and in 
favor of the Ross Food Co. The case 
has attracted attention because of its in- 
teresting issues involving the rights of 
parties under an expired patent. 

The Shredded Wheat Co. sued the Ross 
Food Co.—or such of its members and 


* distributors as were in the Connecticut 


jurisdiction of the federal court—for 
making a shredded wheat biscuit resem- 
bling its own product so closely as to 
cause confusion in the trade. 

The lower court enjoined the Ross con- 
cern from making such a biscuit in shape, 
color and form, unless stating on each 
biscuit that it was not made by the Shred- 
ded Wheat Co. The majority of the 
court of appeals sustains this in sub- 
stance, but modified the decree by permit- 
ting the manufacture of the biscuit if 
each one reaching the consumer 
wrapped or marked in such a way as to 
be clearly distinguishable from the orig- 
inal product. 

LEGITIMATE FLOUR PROFITS 

Flour distributors here are uncertain as 
to how they should figure prices in sell- 
ing flour. The general understanding is 
that they are to make no greater profits 
than those made in pre-war times, but 
this seems to be an uncertain basis for 
operations. 

As an example, many dealers in rye 
flour followed the market closely, both in 
buying and selling, and in cases where 
they made purchases at low prices and 
there was a subsequent rapid advance 
they frequently made profits of $1@2 bbl; 
but should they follow the same principle 
now, they feel that they would in all prob- 
ability be looked upon as profiteering. 

It is felt that a basis whereby the profits 
would be fixed at a certain percentage 
would be more satisfactory all around 
than one whereby they are fixed at a cer- 
tain specific amount. 


NOTES 

‘W. H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds 
& Co., Rochester, was in New York this 
week, 

J. B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, visited the 
eastern markets this week. 

The changed conditions in the mailing 
of documents covering shipments to the 
Wheat Export Co. will not eliminate the 
active interest of F. H. Price & Co. in 
these matters. 

Ensign Wayne Duffett, formerly con- 
nected with J. A. Hinds & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., who some months ago joined the 
Naval Aviation Corps, is now in New 
York awaiting orders. 

To prevent profiteering in matzoth, the 
ritual bread which is eaten exclusively 
by the Jewish poreieses during the Pass- 
over season, the federal food poard has 
issued regulations which practically fix 
the retail price at 13@14c per lb. This 
quotation is based on a price to the re- 
tailer from the jobber of 1114@121,4¢ per 
Ib, and the price to the jobbers is based 
upon the manufacturers’ price of 104%4,@ 
1lyc. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpnia, Pa., March 2.—There is 
nothing new to note-.in the local flour mar- 
ket. Spot goods are scarce and the mills 
are offering very little stuff to arrive, so 
that while flour is wanted, there is not 
much doing. Demand is running actively 
on substitutes, prices of which are advanc- 
ing rapidly. ye and barley flours are 
now higher than wheat flour, and demand 
is cleaning up all offerings. 

It is — that many of the western 
mills are ing ry to grind corn, in 
order to satisfy the demand for its prod- 
ucts. One of the local mills has been 
grinding rye all this week. The other has 

shut down because it has ground its 
quota of wheat, but will begin next week 
to grind rye. 
SEED CORN SCARCE 

According to a warning issued by State 
Secretary of Agriculture Patton, Penn- 
sylvania farmers, if not assured of their 
season’s supply of seed corn, should take 
immediate steps to procure an adequate 
quantity of high percentage germinating 
corn, Germinating tests, it is said, show 
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that much of the corn stored last fall was 
and a great deal of it was frozen, 
thus making it of poor quality for plant- 


Cre farmers should not delay the ques- 
tion of obtaining seed corn until spring,” 
says Mr. Patton, “as the supply of corn 
of good germination is scarce, both in this 
and other states, and the demand in the 
spring may make it difficult to get the 

uality that is now obtainable. Agents 
ou Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have been in 
Pennsylvania buying seed corn, and we 
must look to our home supply.” Farmers 
who need seed corn are urged to get in 
touch with the bureau of markets of the 
department at Harrisburg. 


NOTES 


Charles Wenz, grain dealer of this city, 
has returned from a business trip through 
the West. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,541,778 
bus, against 4,398,652 during the same 
time last year. 

George Seibert, well-known flour mer- 
chant, is home from a short vacation spent 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Watson Walton, head of the firm of 
Walton Bros., grain dealers of this city, 
is at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Harry N. Vaughn, of the feed and 
grain firm of Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, 
was on ’change this week. 

E. M. Richardson, a popular young grain 
merchant of this city, is making an ex- 
tended tour of the Middle West. 

Grist mills operated by water power in 
southern New Jersey are busy at this sea- 
son when there is plenty of water. 

The local food administrator announced 
on Friday that the time for the use of rye 
flour as a substitute had been extended to 
March 81. 

G. P. Lemont and John Scattergood, 
prominent men in the grain trade, have 
just returned from a vacation at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Millers at Reading, Pa., say that farm- 
ers are holding back their wheat in expec- 
tation of higher prices, and that only in 
isolated instances can they induce growers 
to sell. 

Edmund. E. Delp, head of the grain firm 
of E. E. Delp & Co., of this city, and a 
prominent elevator man of Bourbon, Ind., 
is on a visit here, combining business and 
pleasure. 

The Quaker City Mills were obliged to 
shut down because they had ground their 
quota of wheat as allowed by the Food 
Administration. They have a considerable 
stock of rye on hand, however, and will 
begin to grind that, next week. 

W. Horace Hepburn, counsel of the 
Food Administration, declares that 1,300,- 
000 bus of wheat sent to the allies in the 
last 30 days have been sunk by subma- 
rines. He says the amount lost represent- 
ed 7 per cent of the total quantity shipped 
in that period. 

A baker of this city was haled before 
the federal food administrator on Friday 
on the charge of baking bread without the 
required substitutes for wheat flour. First 
admitting the truth of this charge, he later 
denied it, and his case was held over until 
the bread can be analyzed by the state 
chemist. . 

William J. Watts, one of the best-known 
flour men of this city, died of pneumonia 
yesterday morning. He was an old mem- 
ber of the Commercial Exchange, and 
was selling agent for Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., millers of this city. At one time 
he was the eastern manager of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis. He was 65 years of and is 
survived by two sons and two mapas. 

A hye dispatch from Carlisle, Pa., 
says that considerable damage to the Cum- 
berland County wheat crop is predicted 
by farmers who have made a study of the 
conditions caused by the unprecedented 
winter and low temperatures. Ice in all 
but highest points of fields has smothered 
many sprouts, and the snowfall has been 
so dry, for the most part, that it did not 
afford protection against the zero tem- 
peratures, 

In answer to the ery for help which has 
come pe Abe farmers, plans have oo 
adopted whe high-school boys wi 
pr to Se dies work two months of 
the school year, provided they also work 
one month of the summer vacation. Under 
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the plan a boy can go on a farm during 
May and June, provided he works also in 
July or August. He may also take his 
two months from school work in Septem- 
ber and October instead of May and June. 


S. D. Harvey, export manager of Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., millers, says that the 
entire equipment of his company’s mills 
is now being utilized in turning out rye 
flour. He also reported to the Food Ad- 
ministration that a definite schedule has 
been arranged to cover the next five weeks. 
During the week beginning March 4, corn 
meal and flour will be milled, with barley 
given the preference during the following 
week. Of the total output of wheat flour 
at the local mills in March, fully 70 per 
cent will be immediately available for the 
local market. 

Samuet S. Dantrets. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 2.—The all- 
important question of flour substitutes, 
and how to get them, is worrying the local 
flour trade at the present time. Buyers 
have about given up hope of obtaining 
flour from the mills, on account of the 
restrictions placed by the government, 
and are turning all their energy to picking 
up what it is possible to obtain locally 
from second hands, and also toward get- 
ting the necessary amount of substitutes 
to use with the same. 

The “50-50” order of the Food Admin- 
istration is considered hardly fair -to the 
retailer and, consumer, as the baker is 
allowed to use a “75-25” mixture. This is 
surely turning more business to the baker, 
for in many instances where the consumer 
is forced to purchase an equal amount of 
substitute with the wheat flour bought, 
a large part of the former is wasted, and 
really defeats the reason for the order as 
given. 

A very small pees of the house- 
wives are posted as to the best way to 
use the substitutes now on the market, 
and corn meal, graham flour, corn fiour 
and barley flaur are frequently allowed 
to spoil or else are fed to poultry or ani- 
mals. Many people are unable to assimi- 
late the various substitutes and are using 
the wheat flour alone, which makes the 
cost of the latter something abnormal. 

As no restrictions have been placed on 
prices for the various substitutes, during 
the week they have “sky-rocketed” almost 
out of sight. Patent rye flour is now un- 
known in this market, while rye straights 
are quoted at an almost prohibitive price. 
Early in the week, 700 bbls of dark rye 
straight were sold for shipment at $12.40 
bbl, in sacks, but good straights were 
quoted today at $14@14.50, with very 
little to be had. 

White corn flour, for which there was a 
heavy demand for some weeks, is not of- 
fering, mills apparently being all sold up. 
No rye meal offering. Barley flour is in 
demand, with sales made today at $14@ 
14.50 bbl, in sacks, for shipment. Graham 
flour slow of sale, with the market un- 
changed at $9.50@10.60 bbl, in sacks. 

Corn meal demand is abnormal, with 
fancy prices asked and readily obtained. 
White corn meal sold today at $6.15@ 
6.40, and yellow table at $5.70@5.85, per 
100 lbs. Rice flour, to arrive, is panied ot 
$8.50@8.75 per 100 lbs. Potato flour is 
offered to arrive at 12%,@12t%c lb, and 
tapioca flour at 131%%¢ Ib, in sacks. De- 
mand for oatmeal is active, with rolled 
quoted at $11.80 bbl and cut and ground 
at $13.50, in wood. 

None of the millers’ agents here have 
any wheat flour to offer, and no quotations 
for shipment are available. Some repre- 
sentatives of the big mills state that they 
have had no flour to offer for six to seven 
weeks, and do not know when they will 
have any. 





SHIPMENTS BADLY DELAYED 


Receipts of wheat flour continue to 
come forward in good supply, but ar- 
rivals are mostly of purchases within the 
last 30 to 40 days. There is still a great 
deal of flour purchased many weeks ago 
still on the way. One agent reported that 
he had a car out that was shipped Dec. 4, 
and nothing had been heard from it. 
Many cars are reported to be out five to 
six weeks, 

One big flour jobber in this city reports 
that he had a carload of flour shipped 
from a Minnesota mill Oct. 13, but it did 
not arrive here until Jan. 12; a car of 
flour shipped from the West, Nov. 30, 
reached Newport, Vt., in fairly good time, 
on Dec. 17, but was so delayed getting 
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down across New England that it did not 
reach New Bedford, Mass., until Jan. 23. 
This is a fair sample of what the local 
flour jobber and distributor is up against. 


INDIAN MEAL PLENTIFUL 
According to Charles M. Cox, one of 
the largest grain and feed distributors in 
New England, over 400 bbls of corn meal 
can be ground daily in each of the more 
than 40 water-power mills of New Eng- 
land. These mills are not equipped to 
ind flour, but can make the old- 
ashioned “Indian meal,” which is consid- 
ered better than the refined meal from 
which the oil has been extracted. 

The corn-meal mills in Lawrence, Mass., 
and Bridgewater and St. Albans, Vt., 
have plenty of corn on hand and in transit. 
New Englanders soon will be eating the 
johnnycake for which our grandmothers 


were famous. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., March 2.—The millers 
here say there is a tremendous demand 
for wheat flour, but they are unable to 
furnish even the local trade, and every- 
body is sold ahead either to the govern- 
ment or the regular big buyers. These 
latter are clamoring for shipment, and the 
miller is helpless under present conditions 
to aid them, even though their customers 
were starving. 

The trade here is getting used to taking 
substitutes, but it is such a difficult matter 
to get a supply of these that the retail 
grocer is unable to do business. Prices are 


advancing so fast that it is almost im- 
possible to keep track of them. Nobody 
knows what to do. 

Besides all the millers’ troubles is the 
great scarcity of cars and the steady ad- 
vance in the price of packages, not to 
speak of their inability to get a sufficient 
supply, even after showing a willingness 
to pay the figures asked. The manufac- 
turer makes promises, but later falls 
down, as he is short of stock. 

The mills here to a considerable extent 
were not in operation during the last 
half of this week. Efforts are being made 
to remedy the matter, but as far as can be 
learned only slight hopes are held out for 
more cars until after the first of next 
week. 

Prices of wheat flour have been ad- 
vanced, and there is no trouble in getting 
the top quotation for rye flour, or substi- 
tutes, which are much above a week ago. 

Buckwheat flour is selling at the highest 
price ever known, $7.50 per 100 Ibs, and 
dealers cannot get enough to supply the 
demand. The season is usually over March 
1. There are good prospects of corn flour 
coming on the market more freely, mostly 
made from yellow corn, the white cereal 
being extremely scarce. 

Millfeeds are not offered for shipment, 
and there has really been no spot stuff on 
the market for a month. A few cars are 
drifting through to country points, where 
it is badly needed and buyers are willing 
to pay any price. It is generally expected 
that the car situation for the shipment of 
cattle foods will improve from now on, 
especially for the movement of corn. 


Barley screenings and rye middlings are 
higher, and very scarce. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was advanced $2 
ton, and may go higher next week. Hom- 
iny feed strong, but there is some offering * 
for shipment. Gluten feed, none in mar- 
ket. Cottonseed offerings are confined to 
20 per cent meal, which is selling fairly. 
Oil meal higher and strong. Dealers are 
buying all they can find, at quotations. 

Rolled oats active and again higher. The 
mills are behind in their orders. Oat hulls, 
reground, in very light supply and strong- 
er than last week. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
was 113,300 bbls, or 68 per cent of capac- 
ity, = with 155,600, or 93 per cent, 
last week, 107,200, or 64 per cent, in 1917, 
100,400, or 60 per cent, in 1916, 104,200, or 
76 per cent, in 1915, 109,200, or 79 per 
cent, in 1914, and 97,600, or 71 per cent, in 
1913, 

NOTES 


The Patent Cereal Co., of Geneva, N: 
Y., has a liberal supply of corn, but is 
short on coal. 


Stocks of all kinds of wheat here are 
about 3,900,000 bus today, compared with 
10,400,000 a year ago. There is very 
little other grain in store. 


According to those usually best posted 
here, there will be enough wheat in Buf- 
falo for the mills to last until May 1, even 
after taking out 250,000 bus for seed, 
which quantity it is believed will be sold 
for that purpose. This wheat is the finest 
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ever produced, and is being distributed as 
fast as transportation can be obtained. 

Thrift kitchen work is progressing here. 
George Urban, Jr., who is chairman of 
the subcommittee on food conservation, is 
having an incubator placed in the local 
building for the service of those who have 
not the facilities for hatching chickens at 
home. 

Official notice has been received by the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation here 
from the United States Shipping Board, 
that the five steamers of that line would 
not be taken by the government for ocean 
service. The steamers are badly needed 
on the lakes to carry package freight. 

Down in Watertown, N. Y., the food 
administrator found six barrels of flour, 
mostly in sacks, hidden away by a hoarder. 
There was no evidence of conservation, 
either, as rats and mice had scattered the 
flour over the floor. The flour was dis- 
tributed to needy people by the owner and 
no federal action was taken. 

E. BanGasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., March 2.—Flour was 

ractically a dead letter. Mills had noth- 
ng to offer, and buyers and agents passed 
the time hiding from hungry and incon- 
solable customers. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of flour, but of substitutes, with the 
latter getting scarcer and higher daily. 
Added to this is the fact that, in most 
cases, the substitutes fail to give satis- 
faction, and fail to take the place of flour. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
95 per cent patents, $10.80@11; 100 per 
cent straights, $10.55@10.75,—98-lb_ cot- 
tons, 5c more in 140-lb jutes and 25c 
more in wood. 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.65@10.80; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.45@10.60,—98-lb cottons, 
5c more in’ 140-Ib jutes and 25c more in 
wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.80@11; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.55@10.75,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood. 

The foregoing quotations refer to mill 
shipment; flour on spot or in transit, 50 
@75c bbl higher, as to grade. 

City mills ran strong on old orders, and 
made no change in prices. 

Flour substitutes were scarce and high- 
er at following quotations, basis sacks: 
barley flour, $13.25@13.75 bbl; rice flour, 
91%4@10c Ib; corn flour, $6.25@6.50 per 
100 Ibs; corn meal, white or yellow, $5.25 
@5.50; corn grits, $5.75@6; hominy, $5.75 

6. 


Receipts of flour for the week, 100,131 
bbls; destined for export, 82,658. 


NOTES 

Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 56; number now in port, 53. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
740,650 bus—210,325 wheat, 403,049 oats 
and 127,276 rye. 

The flour quotations committee on 
‘change for March are A. W. Mears, J. 
Ross Myers and Duane H. Rice. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to March 1, 536,732 bbls, compared 
with 516,408 for same period last year. 

The. local agent of the Grain Corpora- 
tion estimates that 25 per cent of Mary- 
land’s last wheat crop is still unmarketed. 

The _ retail rs of Baltimore are 
selling bran, packed in 114-lb paper bags, 
at 15c per bag, or at the rate of 12c lb 
or $240 ton! 

William P. Palmer, representing the 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C., 
was here this week investigating the prof- 
its in millfeed. 

John F. Gallagher has instituted suit 
against Vincent Fava and Frank Maggio, 
trading as the Trinacria Macaroni Works, 
for $10,000 for alleged personal injuries. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to March 2, 1918, 42,550 
bus; year ago, 225,702. Range of prices 
this week, $1.85@2.15; last year, $1.12@ 
1.16. 

A defective airbrake caused the derail- 
ment and wrecking of 59 cars, or a train- 
load, of coal on the Western Maryland 
Railroad Tuesday morning; estimated 
loss, $100,000. 

Visitors were H. F. Schell, of the Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Mill & Elevator Co; W. P. 
Jarvis, with the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, 
Va; A. B. Harlan, with Lamson Bros. & 
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Co., grain, Chi ; H. N. Vau of 
Charles M. Cox Co. millfeed and grain, 
Boston. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to March 2, 1918, 1,401,838 bus; 
same time last year, 1,361,521. Range of 

rices this w $2.05@2.15; last year, 

1.65@1.951,. 

Seventy-three steamers arrived here in 
February, compared with 51 in January. 
The most were American ships, with the 
rest hailing from Norway, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Italy, Cuba and France, in the 
order named. 

Local flour jobbers are trying to sell 
only for cash and basis store or terminal 
delivery, owing to the higher cost of ev- 
erything, including hauling, and _ the 
; ong risks generally attending the con- 

uct of the business. 

Local bakers, by authority of the Food 
Administration, are selling a 12-0z loaf of 
bread at 6c, wholesale. The loaf may et 
¥, oz above or below the required stand- 
ard, but the average weight of not less 
than 25 loaves must be at least 12 ozs. 

It is reported E. B. Richards, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was arrested and fined at 
York, Pa., for buying flour without tak- 
ing the necessary substitutes, was com- 
pelled to apologize to the Food Adminis- 
trator and contribute $10 to the American 
Red Cross. 

While Minneapolis was paying $2.72 bu 
for rye during the week, Baltimore was 
offering it at $2.60, including freight to 
the seaboard. Baltimore is a great mar- 
ket for rye, both in the wet and the dry, 
and those desiring to trade should always 
apply to headquarters. 

The Food Administration will permit 
the use of rye flour and meal as substi- 
tutes for wheat flour during March, but 
gives warning that bakers violating or dis- 
regarding the Victory bread formula will 
be punished by having their license re- 
voked and being put out of business. 


Receipts of grain at Baltimore in Feb- - 


ruary, 1,693,000 bus; exports, 1,532,401. 
Receipts in LA ga 1917, 7,914,713 bus; 
exports, 5,583,229. eceipts from Jan. 1 
to March 1, 1918, 3,113,119 bus; exports, 
6,052,839. Receipts from Jan. 1 to March 
1, 1917, 17,499,807 bus; exports, 14,691,383. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, had a 
full-page advertisement in the Baltimore 
News of Feb. 28, exploiting the merits of 
Quaker Oats and Quaker gvae Grits 
and incidentally offering to furnish to all 
sending it $1, with grocer’s sales slip 
showing purchase of five packages of 
Quaker oats or Quaker Hominy Grits, a 
Quaker Ideal aluminum double cooker, 
charges prepaid. 

Congressman Moore of Pennsylvania 
says Maryland Fuel Administrator Meyer 
is responsible for a tremendous advance 
in wood, by advising consumers to use 
wood instead of coal. Administrator 
Meyer admits that he did advise the buy- 
ing of wood as a substitute next winter 
for coal, especially by those living in the 
rural districts, but denies that there has 
been any material advance in wood. Mr. 


Meyer is vice-president of the Chamber 


of Commerce and president of the Balti- 
more Grain Co., receivers and exporters. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER ~“ 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 2.—City mills 
this week had a flour output of 12,300 bbls, 
of which 9,800 were spring wheat and 700 
rye. This represented 61 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 60 per cent last 
week. As for weeks past, there has been 
a great deal of outside inquiry, but with 
the limited supply of flour and feed, mill- 
ers here cannot extend their markets to 
any great degree. 

With the freight congestion largely re- 
lieved in Buffalo yards and the railroads 
in better condition to handle shipments, 
spring wheat has been coming into Roch- 
ester in more generous quantities, mainly 
from Buffalo elevators. 

Receipts of winter wheat have been 
small this week, and some of the mills have 
been shut down. One was notified by the 
Food Administration that it is within 75 
per cent of its allotment for the crop 
year, and directed to cease grinding wheat 
until further notice. 

However, the exception is made that 
any wheat that is purchased here direct 
from growers may be ground, but that no 
deliveries of flour or other products from 
this wheat may be hinge, but must be 





sold to the local trade only. It is also 
directed that ee cent flour be ground, 
and that the production of flour on a 95 
per cent basis cease. - 

The demand for rye flour continues very 
strong, and far more could be sold than 
is ground. Very little ve is being ob- 
tained from farmers locally, and the ship- 
ments from Buffalo and the West are in- 
termittent. Rye flour is quoted, cotton 
¥,’s, at $13.75@14 bbl, Boston; rye feed, 

@50 ton, local markets only. Winter 
straights, graham and entire wheat flour 
are virtually out of the market. Simi- 
larly there is no winter bran, winter mid- 
dlings or corn meal for shipment, all being 
absorbed by the local markets. 

Principal quotations for the week: 
spring patents, cotton 1.’s, $11.25@11.35 
bbl; spring bran, sacks, $37@37.50 ton; 
flour middlings, sacks, $46@46.50,—Bos- 
ton; spring patents, cotton 1’s, $10.85@ 
10.90 bbl; spring bran, sacks, $34 ton; 
standard middlings, sacks, $36,—all f.o.b. 
Rochester. 


NOTES 
Food is now classed among the valuables 
in Rochester. The Wogan bakery, 52 


Harris Street,°was entered, and a large 
quantity of baked goods removed. 


Only low-grade and damaged flour can 
be used in the manufacture of paste, large 
quantities of which are used here. In no 
instance can more than 70 per cent of the 
flour used for paste manufacture last year 
be used in 1918. 

Because wheat, judged by its food con- 
tent, is the cheapest feed the farmers can 
obtain, many have attempted to have 
wheat ground for feed purposes. Millers 
are refusing to do this, even though the 
wheat is mixed with an equal quantity of 
oats. 

Urged to conserve wheat flour in all 
practical ways, the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion and other dealers concerned will ob- 
serve “Potato Week,” March 11-18. Grow- 
ers are urged to bring in their best stock, 
and dealers are asked to sell at close 
prices. 

The temporary shortage in wheat flour 
substitutes here has been relieved to some 
degree by the arrival of a carload of bar- 
ley flour. Retailers got on the job quick, 
and the entire shipment was soon distrib- 
uted about the city. None of the Roch- 
ester mills are fitted for its manufacture. 

John Jay Chapman, father of Victor 
Chapman, the first American aviator 
killed on the French battle line, in an 
address before the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, gave it as his opinion that the 
necessity for food cards is at hand, and 
that the food supply should be under gov- 
ernment control. 

Flour sales have fallen off. The 12-lb 
sack used to be a favorite size; now it is 
the 6-lb sack. Corn meal is the leader in 
the combination sales. Housewives here 
buy little rice, hominy or buckwheat flour. 
There is strong disinclination to stock up 
with any of the combination cereals in 
order to get wheat flour. 

The 1917 crop of winter wheat in Mon- 
roe County was estimated at 835,000 bus. 
Of this amount, it is believed that from 
80,000 to 100,000 bus are in the hands of 
farmers, who have been holding back in 
the belief that 1918 prices would be ma- 
terially higher. George D. B. Bonbright, 
county food administrator, has issued an 
appeal to farmers to immediately haul in 
their holdings, and relieve the winter wheat 
famine here. 

Grain farmers and others are gratified 
at the ruling promulgated by the draft 
authorities that a “skilled farmer” is one 
who has practical experience in farm 
work, and is following farming as a voca- 
tion. Numerous rulings had been made in 
which it was held that only men graduated 
from agricultural or technical schools 
were eligible to the class. The immediate 
result was that farm help, as such, ob- 
tained few or no exemptions. 

A resolution designed to fix the profits 
of millers has been introduced in the 
New York legislature. It is set forth 
that, although the price of farmers’ wheat 
has been definitely fixed at a maximum 
of $2.28 bu, failure to fix the price of 
wheat products has caused injustice. The 
resolution requests that the President 
either modify the restrictions of a maxi- 
mum price for wheat or require millers 
and others dealing in wheat, wheat prod- 
ucts or other necessities to be restricted 
to a “minimum living profit,” and re- 
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quiring them to grind farmers’ wheat at a 
reasonable price and return both flour and 
bran, with any other by-products, to the 
patron. 

H. E. Babcock, head of the bureau of 
food conservation of the New York state 
food commission, when in Rochester a few 
days since, said he believed that the de- 
hydrating of potatoes as a substitute for 
wheat products is impractical. He put 
forth the reasons that the process is still 
in its infancy; that before it can be ex- 
panded to commercial dimensions, several 
problems in drying, so that the product 
will keep indefinitely, must be met. Thén, 
too, a market must be developed. 

T. W. Kyapp. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., March 2.—The out- 
put of flour this week by southeastern 
mills was less than one-third of capacity, 
many of them being closed. Very few 
were offering flour, and prices had con- 
siderable range. There was strong de- 
mand, but the mills were unable to supply 
the trade. There was some improvement 
in deliveries of wheat, and supplies were 
increased to such an extent that it was 
thought the output would show an increase 
next week. 

Thus far there has not been much com- 
plaint on the part of consumers in this 
territory, due to the fact that there are 
ample supplies of corn meal, and this is 
being used on a large scale. It is also 
thought that a considerable number an- 
ticipated their needs to a greater or less 
extent. 

There was scarcely enough business to 
make prices. The few sales that were 
made were on the basis of $10.80@11 for 
regulation flour, f.o.b. Ohio River. Rye 
and barley flours are quoted $1@2 higher, 
with jobbers able to get an occasional lot. 
Minnesota and Kansas flours are almost 
at a standstill, most of the stocks being 
exhausted. 

The weather has been favorable for the 
advancement of the new wheat, and re- 
ports are good on the crop, though it is 
rather early to determine just what has 
been the effect of the extraordinarily cold 
weather. 

The Food Administration rules become 
more drastic every week. The latest regu- 
lation of the local officials requires con- 
sumers to report on supplies of more than 
one-half barrel. The administration is 
very rigid as to requiring 50 per cent of 
substitutes with all sales of wheat flour. 

Corn meal continues strong, with grow- 
ing demand, and mills doing a heavy busi- 
ness. The movement of corn has increased 
materially, but it is being absorbed, and 
prices have not weakened materially. Quo- 
tations: plain meal, bolted, 96-lb bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $4.47@4.57; bolted, 
$4.59@4.69. No. 3 white corn, Nashville, 
$1.95@2 bu. 

Buyers are unable to get millfeed, be- 
cause of the light output, and prices are 
steady at the fixed home 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 155,100 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 45,109, or 29 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 48,512 bbls 
and 28.7 per cent last week, 44.3 per cent 
the same week in 1917, 54.7 in 1916, 55.8 in 
1915, 58 in 1914, 52.1 in 1913 and 58.4 in 
1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 

reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 2 Feb, 23 

Piour, DBis .. ccc cccveses 11,625 10,081 

Wheat, bus .......6..55 17,000 6,000 

Corn, DUB ....seeeeeeeee 176,000 124,500 

Oates, DUB ....cceeeeeees 300,500 326,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 217 cars. 

The Ballard Corn Mills, Louisville, have 
been incorporated, with an authorized 
capital stock of $250,000. C. C. Smith, F. 
E. Hays and K. Arnett are the incorpo- 
rators. 

Unification of rulings relative to the 
shipment of flour in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Mississippi will be consid- 
ered at a meeting to be called this month 
at Memphis . R. Paine, food admin- 
istrator for West Tennessee. The food 
administrators of the four states, as well 
as city and county food officials, will be 
invited. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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ENFORCE THE LAW 


The Canadian food controller should 
issue fuller instructions to millers regard- 
ing millfeeds and their prices. There is 
a great deal of confusion in the trade as 
to what kind of feeds they may produce, 
and how the prices should be applied. 
For instance, those mills that are 
equipped to make their barrel of flour out 
of less than the regulation amount of 
wheat are taking enough of the surplus 
flour to sufficiently improve the quality 
of their shorts to warrant these being 
called by some special name and sold at a 
fancy price. ; 

Other millers are frankly ignoring the 
regulations as to prices at mill doors, and 
taking all that the buyer is willing to pay 
for both bran and shorts. There is some 
excuse for this, for the reason that mills 
have not been properly and fully instruct- 
ed as to exactly what is expected of them. 

Another feature is the failure of the 
regulations to control the prices charged 
for millfeed by middlemen. It would be 
safe to say that the majority of dealers in 
Ontario are taking all they can get for 
feed, and in some cases this amounts to 
as much as seven or eight dollars a ton 
over the prices laid down by the authori- 
ties at Ottawa. That such conditions 
should be allowed is unfair to honest deal- 
ers who are trying to obey the law. 

In fact, the whole situation with regard 
to millfeed in Canada requires a careful 
checking up. There is no reason why 
millers should be limited to a certain 
price if the dealer is to take advantage 
of this and make an extra profit out of 
his end of the transaction. A case oc- 
curred in Ontario lately where a miller 
was fined ten dollars for overcharging a 
farmer for millfeed. This was a good 
beginning in the way of enforcing the 
law, and no doubt the publicity given 
the fine had its effect upon other millers, 
but the enforcement of such a law should 
not be spasmodic or confined to individual 
cases. Neither should the authorities ex- 
pect that millers will spy upon one an- 
other or upon dealers to obtain informa- 
tion that would lead to conviction. 

An active field man representing the 
department could round up enough cases 
in a few weeks to put the fear of conse- 
quences into the heart of every man who 
is disposed to take advantage of present 
conditions by charging extortionate prices 
for millfeed. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The spring and winter wheat millers 
of Ontario are finding plenty of sale for 
all the flour they can produce. The ex- 
pected falling off in local and domestic 
demand has not materialized and, as do- 
mestic prices are better than those being 
paid for export, millers are favoring this 
department of the business. 

There is some speculation as to whether 
or not the food control authorities mean 
to take possession of stocks of high patent 
flours that were accumulated in bakeries 
prior to introduction of standard flour on 
Jan. 28. Apparently some bakers bought 
all such flour they could get, and intend 
using same to improve the quality of their 
bread after other bakers are out of high 
patent grades. 

It is rumored that the food controller 
will take over all such flour on March 15, 
and ship it out of the country. If this is 
done it will create a demand for standard 
flour from bakers which millers may not 
be able to fill promptly. Quotations are 
$11 bbl for cash and $11.10 if credit is 


required, for spring flour in 98-lb bags; 
winter flours, $10.60@10.70, in new bags, 
track, Toronto. 

As result of a conference between of- 
ficials of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., and 
Canadian millers, held in Ottawa, export 
prices for spring wheat flours are more 
firmly fixed. Many millers maintain that 
the quotation of $10.80 bbl, f.o.b. St. 
John, which has been in effect for some 
time, is too low, but they seem unable to 
secure an advance. Presumably they will 
now turn to the domestic trade as much 
as possible, and sell only their surplus for 
export. Domestic prices offer better prof- 
its. Brokers are offering $10.30 for Mani- 
toba regulation flour and $9.90 for On- 
tario regulation flour, in buyers’ bags, 
f.o.b. seaboard. 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are very much 
wanted in all eastern markets. Millers 
are doing the best they can to meet the 
demand, but the fact is this country has 
not sufficient capacity for times like these. 
Prices remain firm. Rolled oats, $5.60@ 
5.70 per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats; re- 
ground oat hulls, in bags, $27 ton, Mont- 
real freights. 

MILLFEED 


There are no accumulations of millfeed 
anywhere in this part of Canada, and mill- 
ers are selling their output as fast qs it 
comes from the packing-rooms. Farmers 
are driving from point to point in the 
country trying to buy feed, and have been 
known to go 20 miles without getting what 
they want. 

Prices being charged consumers — 
widely, and for the most part the stand- 
ard quotations adopted by the food con- 
troller some weeks ago are not yet in 
effect. They would be if supplies were 
ample, but since farmers are willing to 
pay more, millers and dealers are finding 
excuses for evading the lp Bran, in 
straight or mixed-car lots, delivered, f.o.b. 
cars, $35 ton, in bags; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT 

Deliveries of winter wheat at country 
points are quite inadequate. Farmers 
seem to be holding their stocks for feed- 
ing purposes, and are also handicapped by 
bad roads. The basic price for No. 2 red 
or white winter, in store, Montreal, is 
$2.22 bu. 

Manitoba wheat is hard to get at On- 
tario mill points. The all-rail movement 
has been so bad that millers dependin 
upon it have had to shut down for a 
part of the last several weeks, and deliv- 
eries out of lower lake ports have been 
correspondingly poor. hile the fixed 
price at Fort William is still $2.21 bu 
for No. 1 northern, it should be noted 
that, with taxes and other charges added, 
this grade of wheat is now costing On- 
tario millers in the neighborhood of $2.40, 
in cars, at their doors. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The oats market shows a tendency to 
ease off, now that a maximum price has 
been fixed for western grades. The fact 
is there never was any considerable de- 
mand for oats at the high prices forced 
upon the trade by speculators. No one in 
this market would pay any such sum for 
oats in quantities. Quotations: No. 2 
white Ontario oats, $1 bu; No. 2 rye, 
$2.08@2.10; malting barley, $1.69@1.70; 
peas, $3.70@3.80; buckwheat, $1.78@1.80, 
—in car lots, on track, country points in 
Ontario. 

NOTES 

James R. Ness, manager of Niagara 
Grain & Feeds, Ltd., Toronto, is recov- 
ering from a rather severe illness. Mr. 
Ness was threatened with pneumonia. 

The railways of Ontario are still mak- 
ing a poor showing in the way of handling 


traffic. Floods and other weather condi- 
tions have accentuated their difficulties 
this week. 

Canadian feeders are disappointed at 
their inability to get American corn. Ap- 
parently the situation is such that early 
shipments are not to be expected. This 
throws a heavier demand upon local sup- 
plies of feedingstuffs. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is making excel- 
lent progress with its new plant at Peter- 
borough, and expects to have it finished 
on time. When in operation this will be 
one of the most complete milling and 
cereals plants on the continent. 

Farmers throughout Canada could im- 
prove the millfeed situation materially by 
delivering the wheat that many of them 
are hoarding in the hope of getting higher 
prices for it. Millers cannot make feed 
without wheat, any more than they can 
make flour. 

D. A. Campbell, manager of the Camp- 
bell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 
gone south for a rest. Mr. Campbell has 
been giving a great deal of attention to 
matters relating to the war that are out- 
side of his own business, and is in need 
of a change. 

Some millers and dealers in Ontario 
claim to have old stock feed flour and 
middlings still on hand, and for these they 
are asking fancy prices. It is quite likely 
that some of these goods were made since 
Jan. 28, but as no attempt has been made 
at checking up it is possible for those who 
are not too particular about dates to get 
= advantage of this kind over their neigh- 

ors. 

The situation with regard to millfeed in 
Ontario is not clearing very fast. There 
is a great shortage of bran and shorts, 
and farmers are driving long distances to 
get supplies where their regular sources 
fail. The chief difficulty now is regulation 
of prices. Some dealers are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation in defiance of the 
law. Prices ranging anywhere from $5 
to $10 over those allowable are heard of. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winniree, Man., March 2.—Western 
mills report a slight falling off in domestic 
demand for flour this week, owing partly 
to curtailed deliveries of wheat from farm- 
ers at country points. Mills are, however, 
still running steadily, and a heavy volume 
of business is being done. Any surplus 
mills may have to offer is readily absorbed 
for export. The standard price for regu- 
lation flour is $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. St. 
John, for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 

Ontario, from Port Arthur west........ $10.55 


Hastern Manitoba .......seeceeeeeeees 10.50 
Western Manitoba .........ceeeeeeccee 10.45 
Saskatchewan ......sscccccecceseseces 10.35 
Bastern Alberta .......ccceceeeccceees 10.25 
Western Alberta .......cccccceeccnccce 10.35 


.3 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory. 10.45 
British Columbia, coast territory 10.55 
Vancouver Island 
Prince Rupert 10.75 
Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 
Rye flour of local manufacture is now 
offering in the Winnipeg market at $12.50 
bbl in 98-lb bags, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


There is no change in the millfeed situa- 
tion at western points. Mills have no sur- 
plus stocks, the daily demand taxing their 
capacity to the utmost. Current quota- 
tions: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,— 
car lots, in bags, f.0.b. point of shipment 
in Winnipeg territory; western Manitoba, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee ee eee ee ee eee Cee eee 


80c ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
$3 under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


OATMEAL 


‘There is'no abatement in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, which con- 
tinues in excess of the output of western 
cereal mills. Today leading mills are ask- 
ing for rolled oats $4.50@5 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Weather conditions have moderated in 
western Canada, and wheat receipts at 
Winnipeg have shown a fairly pees aver- 
age, though scarcely up to requirements. 
With the exception of some of the lower 
grades, the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has 
been taking all the wheat offered, at the 
fixed prices. The fixed price at Winnipeg 
is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 9714%4c bu; No. 8 
Canadian western barley, $1.75, ; flax- 
seed, $3.6514,,—in store, Fort William. 


WINNIPEG WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending Feb. 27, wit 
comparison: 


1918 1917 
Feb. B81 wcccccscesccccccvccce 209 172 
Bed. 32 ccccccvccsccvcccvccce 278 210 
Bed, 338 wrccccccccccccccccecs 266 266 
Feb, 26 cecccecccvcccccccccce 645 eee 
Feb. 26 .cccccccccccccccccccs 127 482 
Feb, 37 wccccccccccccvessccce 346 196 


NOTES 

C. S. Matheson, manager of the wheat 
department of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned 
from California. 

The Manitoba department of agriculture 
has already received 100 applications from 
farmers of that province for the motor- 
tractors now available under the federal 
government system. 

A car of oats recently handled by the 
National Elevator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
realized a record price of $2,429.30, and 
was sold for seed. The grain was shipped 
from Carseland, Alta. 

According to a statement recently made 
by Professor Harcourt, of Guelph, Ont., 
Winnipeg has the cheapest bread in Can- 
ada, figures quoted showing the cost to 
consumer to be 744¢ for a 1-lb loaf. 

J. D. McGregor, head of the production 
department of the new food control board, 
in a recent statement said that, under the 
government registration scheme, western 
Canadian farmers will be assured of all 
the help they will require for next harvest. 
Producers, he said, have no need to re- 
strain their efforts for increased produc- 
tion, as steps will be taken to insure that 
every grain of crop that goes into the 
ground this spring will be harvested. 

Word has been received at Winnipeg 
this week to the effect that the trial cargo 
of 100,000 bus wheat shipped last No- 
vember from British Columbia to Eng- 
land, via the Panama Canal, reached its 
destination safely on Feb. 16. A. W. 
Alcock, of the Dominion Grain Research 
Laboratories, Winnipeg, accompanied the 
cargo in order to keep the grain under 
observation eee the voyage. No 
details are available as to its condition on 
arrival. 


Winnipeg bakers announce that on and 
after March 1 all loaves will be 16 ozs in 
weight, and will retail at 714c per loaf. It 
is announced that, in compliance with 
the request of the food control authorities 
urging the use of wheat flour substitutes 
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wherever ble, there will be placed on 
the Win market a pan loaf contain- 
ing not less 35 per cent of rye flour, 
or other substitute. This is to be known 
as Victory bread, and will sell at.the same 
price as the standard loaf. 

The food control department at Ottawa 
seems to be making further changes in the 
arrangement for supervision of flour mills. 
The millers’ committee which was appoint- 
ed by Mr. Hanna, and was understood to 
have authority similar to that of the 
United States committee, has been sepa- 
rated from its official connection with the 
food controller, and is now a private or- 
ganization of the millers. On the other 
hand, the food controller has established 
what is to be known as a milling division 
of his department, and has placed E. R. 
McDonald in charge of same. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., March 2.—Owing to 
continued congestion of railway. traffic 
throughout Canada, and especially be- 
tween Fort William and points east, sup- 
plies of wheat have been irregular, and 
the leading millers here have been badly 
ee One big mill has operated only 
10 days out of the last 28, and produc- 
tion of flour has been much smaller than 
usual, but notwithstanding this fact, the 
supply has been ample to meet all imme- 
diate requirements. 

A feature of the trade has been the 
active demand for spring wheat flour for 
export account, and it is reported that the 
flour department of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., purchased 400,000 bbls in 140-Ib 
bags at $10.80 bbl in jute, f.o.b. vessel, St. 
John, N. B., and Portland, for March 
shipment. This means that some of the 
Canadian millers have disposed of their 
complete surplus output up to the end of 
this month. 

Domestic. and country trade in spring 
wheat flour has been fairly active, there 
being a steady demand, and sales of some 
round lots were made for prompt ship- 
ment. Car lots for shipment to country 
points sold at $11.10 bbl in bags, f.o.b. 
cars, Montreal, and to city bakers at 
$11.20, delivered, while broken lots to 

rocers and city bakers were placed at 
$11.30, delivered. 

There have been no further develop- 
ments in the local winter wheat flour situa- 
tion. Shipments from Ontario millers are 
light, and stocks in first hands limited. 
There is a good inquiry for supplies, but 
sales have been confined to odd broken 
lots at $11.10@11.50 bbl, in jute, ex-store, 
according to quality of bags. 

There has been no change in millfeed. 
Supplies are scarce, and sales confined to 
mixed-car orders. Bran is selling at $35 
ton, and shorts at $40, including bags, in 
mixed-car lots, delivered; pure grain 
moullie, $66@68, delivered. 

Rolled oats are in demand for export, 
and purchases of 3,000 bbls at $11.10 bbl 
in 90-lb bags f.o.b. seaboard were made, 
which price shows an advance of 30@35c 
over previous purchases. Domestic trade 
has been fairly active and prices firm, with 
sales of broken lots of standard grades at 
$5.60@5.70 per 90-lb bag, jute or cotton, 
delivered to the trade. 

A weaker feeling has- developed in oats, 
and prices have declined 214@3c bu. De- 
mand has been limited and trade quiet, 
with sales of odd cars of No. 3 Canadian 
western and extra No. 1 feed at $1.111%, 
bu, ex-store. 

A moderate business has been done in 
American corn, with sales of car lots of 
No. 4 yellow at $2.04 bu, ex-track, Mont- 
real. ‘ 

NOTES 


Stock of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., will be listed on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange on March 2. There is 
$1,200,000 common stock, and $575,000 
preferred. 

The small bakers of Montreal got to- 
gether this week to devise means of meet- 
ing the situation caused by an order of the 
food controller that bread loaves should 
be of a uniform weight of 24 ozs, and be 
baked entirely in metal molds. They 
claim that this will put all the small bakers 
out of business, because, though they can 
make the weight required, they cannot get 
the material for baking in the manner 
prescribed. It is claimed that 300 work- 
ers will be affected in Montreal alone by 
the order. 

Tuomas S, Bark. 
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PACIFIC COAST WHEAT PRICE 

Under the President’s proclamation, the 
price of wheat at Pacific Coast terminals 
for the new crop would be the same as for 
1917 crop, two dollars and five cents a 
bushel on the basis of number one northern 
spring. On account, however, of an- 
nouncements made by the Shipping Board 
and the Food Administration, the price 
will be raised to approximately the Chi- 
cago basis. 

‘The Shipping Board has announced that 
it will furnish ships at Pacific Northwest 
terminals to transport wheat at a freight 
rate of three dollars and fifty cents a ton 
and flour at six dollars a ton to the east- 
ern coast, which rate on wheat is so low, 
about ten and one-half cents a bushel, that 
Pacific Coast wheat could be delivered at 
New York considerably below the Chicago 
basis. The Food Administration has an- 
nounced that it will, therefore, be able to 
advance the two dollars and five cents 
price basis by approximately the differ- 
ence between that price and the Chicago 
basis. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement in this regard 
is: “The Shipping Board has undertaken 
to transport excess production of wheat 
or flour from the Pacific Coast in govern- 
ment vessels, and has made a rate of six 
dollars for flour and three dollars and fifty 
cents for wheat. In consequence, the Food 
Administration will be able to raise the 
price basis for the 1918 harvest at Pacific 
Coast ports to approximately the Chicago 
basis.” 

The suggested rates would be below the 
actual cost of carriage for wheat and five 
cents a barrel lower than the lowest rate 
ever in force for shipping flour from coast 
to coast, and would be possible only on 
account of the large number of new ships 
being built here for transatlantic service 
which would have unutilized space in mov- 
ing to the Atlantic. Why, however, there 
should be so great a difference between the 
wheat and flour rate is not apparent, and 
has, of course, no justification in the rela- 
tive cost of transportation. 

The relatively high freight rate on flour 
would, however, appear not to be likely 
to work a hardship on the mills, as would 
be the case if the Wheat Corporation were 
not the only buyer of wheat. If other 
buying were permissible, the crop would 
move as wheat rather than flour under the 
cheaper wheat rate, but under the declared 
policy of the Food Administration to se- 
cure the maximum of efficiency in produc- 
ing flour and millfeed by fully utilizing 
the milling capacity of the country, there 
is no reason to apprehend that any greater 
part of the crop than the surplus above 
milling requirements will be shipped in 
the form of wheat or that mills will not 
secure ample allotments of new-crop 
wheat and commensurate allotments of 
government flour orders. 

On the other hand, the cheap ocean 
rates on flour will be of no benefit to the 
mills, since they are understood to apply 
only on government shipments, and the 
cheap rates on wheat, in being taken ad- 
vantage of by the Food Administration to 
enhance the price of wheat, will operate 
as a hardship on the mills in entailing a 
very high flour cost. The most serious 
matter involved may, however, turn out to 
be the establishment as a precedent of a 
freight rate on flour as compared with 
wheat so owed in excess of any differen- 
tial ever before known and so utterly out 
of proportion as to the relative costs of 
transporting the two articles. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
y capacity of 46,800 bbls, 


combined w 


was 39,115, or 83 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 32,265, or 68 per cent, last 
week, 18,735, or 45 per cent, a year ago, 
14,751, or 36 per cent, two years ago, and 
16,974, or 42 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 37,245, or 65 per cent of capacity, 
against 43,370, or 76 per cent, last week, 
23,586, or 41 per cent, a year ago, and 
24,990, or 44 per cent, two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The demand for flour becomes more in- 
tense as offerings become less through the 
closing of mills which have ground their 
wheat allotments. Mills refuse to enter- 
tain eastern business, having generally 
elected to accept excess grinding for gov- 
ernment orders. Substitutes are still in 
keen demand and can be furnished only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis for pressing needs, 
but from one source or another have so 


far been forthcoming in sufficient quanti- - 


ties to tide over day-to-day requirements. 

Wholesale prices, carloads: Food Ad- 
ministration 95 per cent soft wheat flour, 
coast terminals, basis 49’s, $9.80 bbl; 5 

er cent, $6.50@7; whole-wheat flour, 

.80; graham, $8.50. 

Substitutes continue to advance, with 
mills’ carload quotations delivered here: 
yellow corn flour, $12 bbl; barley flour, 
local and California, $11.50@12.70 bbl, 
eastern, $15.30; oat flour, $15; rice flour, 
$19.50; milo maize flour, $11.50. 

GRAIN BAG SUPPLIES 

At the recent meeting at Washington, 
D. C., between the Food Administration 
and representatives of the grain and bag 
interests, the bag makers agreed to fur- 
nish bags at a maximum price of 25c 
f.o.b. tidewater, provided that the Food 
Administration within two weeks fix a dif- 
ferential in its buying basis of wheat in 
bags over wheat in bulk of not less than 
7c or more than 9c per bushel. 

Mr. Hoover stated that, considering the 
over-sea freight of over $100 ton from 
Calcutta on jute, the Food Administra- 
tion considered the arrangement very sat- 
isfactory. Sufficient commitments for 
shipment of bags and jute have been made 
by the bag houses to meet the requirements 
for the 1918 crop, and apprehension of a 
shortage of bags for the next harvest is 
unfounded. 

NOTES 

Potato flour mills have been installed at 
Boise and Idaho Falls, Idaho, and another 
will be started at Meridian, Idaho. 

Montana mill quotations on Administra- 
tion standard flour, carloads on track here, 
98-Ib sacks, have been sharply advanced 
by some mills, the general range being 
$10.40@11.10 bbl. 

Grain quotations: No. 2 feed barley, $71 
ton bid, no offers; 40-lb barley, $67 ton 
bid; No. 2 western feed oats, $71.50 ton; 
No. 1 Canadian feed oats, bulk, $67.50; 
38-lb eastern white clipped oats, bulk, 
$66.75; No. 3 yellow corn, $72. 

The North Pacific milling division an- 


_ nounces that sales of flour in 10-Ib sacks 


are now permitted, with a differential of 
$1.40 bbl over the 98-Ib cotton basis, in- 
cluding outer envelopes, and a differential 
of $1.20 in 9.8-lb sacks, including en- 
velopes. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., March 2,—The Los 
Angeles mills have had a good demand 
for flour and substitutes, but supplies of 
the latter are not yet sufficient to take care 
of the trade. Some of the mills are de- 
voting the greater part of their time to 
grinding barley and corn instead of 
wheat; but the mills that are grinding bar- 
ley, claim their capacity and yields on 
barley flour are very disappointing. 

On account of the heavy demand for 
flour and corn, a great many dealers have 
paid as high as $3.70 per 100 lbs, country 
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points, for barley; and $3.85 for Egyptian 
corn; while Nebeaska white corn iaty 


quoted as high as $4.60, bulk. 
TO CONSERVE BARLEY AND CORN 

The following Los Angeles millers and 
grain dealers attended a meeting in the 
office of Ralph P. Merritt, food commis- 
sioner, Monday, in San Francisco: Frank 
S. Coates, representing Sperry Flour Co; 
O. H. Morgan, Globe Graln & Milling Co; 
H. E. Woolner, Great Western Milling 
Co; Gail McDowell, Nicholls-Loomis Co; 
J. L. Hisey, Hisey Grain Co; D. H. Lilly- 
white, Lillywhite-Brown Co; W. E. How- 
ard, Howard Brokerage Co. 

The object of the meeting was to devise 
plans whereby the price of barley and 
corn can be stabilized, and, if possible, to 
have the remaining stocks on hand remain 
in the state. A committee was named to 
devise some different way to control the 
grain for home consumption, and also to 
stop profiteering. 

NOTES 


G. V. Flack, of Salina, Kansas, milling 
supervisor for the ninth district, is spend- 
ing the week in Los Angeles. 

Lawrence Thompson, of New York, an 
accountant for the Milling Division of the 
Grain Corporation, was in Los Angeles on 
Tuesday. 

For the last 10 days California has re- 
ceived some rain almost every day or 
night, which has amounted, all told, to 
7.07 inches. As it all went into the ground 
without any floods, the moisture is suffi- 
cient to make a fairly good start for 
crops; but as the season is more than 60 
days late, California undoubtedly will 
have a very short crop of grain and hay, 
unless the weather and moisture is very 
favorable for the next three months. 


‘ OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 2.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 22,252, or 67 per cent of capacity, 
against 22,349, or 67 per cent, last week, 
and 16,246, or 48 per cent, one year ago. 

The output of barley flour by the local 
mills is gradually increasing, while the 
manufacture of wheat flour shrinks. The 
mills are still unable to supply all the de- 
mand for barley flour and other substi- 
tutes, even with prices increasing. Barley 
flour is now listed here at $12@13 bbl, rye 
flour at $10.60@12.50, corn meal at $5.75, 
and oat meal at $13.40@13.75. There is 
some agitation in the papers against these 
high prices, but millers hold they are 
justified by the cost of ‘the raw materials. 

The millfeed market??iles strong, with 
the supply of bran atid’ shorts still below 
requirements. Prices on ‘these commodities 
are unchanged. Rolled barley is up to 
$72 ton, rolled oats are listed at $74, and 
cracked corn at $78. 

There is very little trading in the coarse 
grain markets, as stocks in first hands are 
closely sold up. At the exchange, today, 
$69 was bid for northwestern oats, $72 for 
brewing barley and $69 for feed barley. 


NOTES 


Flour arrivals in February were 121 
cars, against 70 a year ago; oats 133, 
against 213; barley 40, compared with 23. 

Only 30 cars of wheat came into Port- 
land last month, against 326 in February, 
1917. As there is still a good supply of 
wheat in warehouses here, it is probable 
March receipts wiil be equally small. 

The tentative naming of a 25c maximum 
on grain bags by the Food Administration 
is of about as much interest as the wheat 
price. It is pro} by those in authority 
to fix the sack differential over bulk 
basis at 7@9c per bu. This would relieve 
the farmers of much of the load of ex- 
tremely high bag prices, and is expected 
to cause less agitation in the interior for 
the erection of bulk elevators. 

The Umatilla County court at Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, will be required, under three 
suits filed against the Spokane Flouring 
Mills Co., to determine damages suf- 
fered by three Umatilla farmers whose 
grain last F sap did not come up to expec- 
tations. growers complain that they 
ordered red chaff wheat suitable for 
spring planting, and that when the wheat 
came up it was a mixture, not red chaff, 
and the seed was not suitable for spring 
planting. They . ask for the 
amount of wheat the land should have pro- 
duced, based on sr eigen of neigh- 
bors, and the p ng price. 

J. M. LownspDALe. 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 2 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Flour made of spring wheat under 

ruling of Food Administration, 

basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. .$11.00@11.25 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 

to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.25@11.75 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $11.00@11.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton.$11.00@11.25 
: RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton ..........-$12.25@12.75 


BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, cotton ........-$12.00@12.60 

WHEAT—Arrivals small and demand good, 
No. 1 red and No. 1 northern, $2.20; No. 2 
red, $2.17; No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red and 
hard, $2.14; sample grade, hard, sold at $2.11. 

cORN—Receipts fair, exporters the best 
buyers. Low-grades hard to sell, as they are 
out of the market in response to requests 
from the Food Administration. Sample grade 
sold at 90c@$1.60; No. 6 mixed, $1.45@1.50; 
No. 5 mixed, $1.48@1.55; No. 4 mixed, $1.60; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.45@1.55; No. 5 yellow, $1.39 
@1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.65@1.66; No. 6 white, 
$1.47@1.68; No. 5 white, $1.52@1.75. 

OATS—Market easy, supply not large. 
Shorts the best buyers. No. 3 white, 91% @ 
92\%c; standards, 91% @92%c; No. 2 white, 
91% @93%c. 

RYE—Prices advanced ic to the highest 
on record, Local and outside millers buying. 
No. 2 sold at $2.76 spot and $2.75 to arrive; 
No, 4, $2.62@2.64, 

BARLEY—Demand active and 2@3c high- 
er. Good to choice, $2.17@2.23; low-grades, 
$2@2.07; fair to good, $2.08@2.16. Screen- 
ings, $1.30@1.80. 

CORN GOODS—Demand exceeds offerings, 
the latter being light. Millers have nothing 
to sell, and market entirely nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 270 364 356 216 
Wheat, bus.... 156 640 37 393 
Corn, bus...... 3,578 1,854 1,014 858 
Oats, bus...... 3,007 2,076 1,409 1,496 
Rye, bus...... ‘ 72 66 6 60 
Barley, bus.... 6540 507 280 122 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 2 
FLOUR—Hard winter 95 per cent, $10.70@ 
11.50; 100 per cent, $10.50@10.80,—jute. Soft 


winter 95 per cent, $10.60@11.20; 100 per 
cent, $10.50@10.90,—jute or cotton. Barley 
flour, $13.50,—jute. Rye, $14@14.25,—jute. 


Spring wheat 95 per cent, $10.75@11.25; 6 
per cent low-grade, $8.75 @9.30,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts $2, mixed feed 
$4, and middlings $9, ton over. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 110 cars, against 132. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Receipts, 857 cars, against 609. 
Prices 8@5c lower on yellow and 10@lic 
lower on white. Closing prices: No, 4 corn, 
$1.62@1.63; No. 6 corn, $1.54@1.55; No. 6 
corn $1.38, sample $1.35; No. 4 yellow, $1.63 
@1.65; No. 5 yellow, $1.55@1.57; No. 6 yel- 
low $1.38, sample $1; No. 6 white, $1.65@1.70. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.75 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $10.55; 
cream meal, $10.25. 

OATS—In good demand at unchanged 
prices, Receipts, 437 cars, against 355. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 93@93%c; No. 4 
white, 93c; No. 2 mixed, 91@91%c; No. 3 
mixed, 90% @9l1c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
. 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 78,710 73,760 167,090 89,710 


Wheat, bus.. 172,800 603,600 213,950 455,050 
Corn, bus....1,240,725 696,400 602,320 482,580 


Oats, bus.... 278,000 445,400 843,370 434,430 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 7,700 20,070 11,690 
Barley, bus.. 25,600 14,000 388,370 ..... 





NEW YORK, MARCH 2 

FLOUR—In strong demand, with little of- 
fered. Many mills being shut down decreases 
offerings to about the lowest point they have 
yet reached. Under these conditions it is 
impossible to quote prices, 

RYE FLOUR—In heavy demand, and con- 
tinued as the feature of the flour market. 
Prices had another sharp advance, and quota- 
tions were firm at $13.75@14.50 bbl, jute. 
_CORN GOODS—Were also in good demand, 
with only light offerings. Most mills report 
being heavily sold ahead. Yellow bolted 
meal was held $5.50@6.75 and white $5.75@6 
ber 100 ibs in cotton. Corn flour was scarce 
and in strong demand, with quotations $6.10 
@6.25 per 100 lbs, cotton, 
‘ MILLFEED—tThere were practically no of- 
erings and none on spot, so that there was 
no business, and prices cannot be quoted. 

WHEAT—Movement was lighter than 


usual, receipts being only 61,600 bu i 
about 430,000 last eek. r — 


CORN—Interest was limited, so far as do- 
mestic markets were concerned, the Food 
Administration taking charge of its move- 
ment up to March 10. No. 2 yellow ranged 
$2.08@2.09. Receipts were 2,800 bus, the 
same as last week. 

OATS—Fairly active, though no great 
change in prices occurred and trading was 
limited. All grades ranged $1.04@1.06. Re- 
ceipts were 250,000 bus, 





DULUTH, MARCH 2 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c ‘per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality ..........+-$9.75@10.00 
Durum war semolina ..........+. 9.80@10.00 
Durum clear ....... coccreccsccce cove 8.00 
No. 2 straight rye .. eeeees 12.540@12.75 
No. 5 white rye blend. + 11.00@11.25 
No. 8. rye meal ......eeeeeeeeees 11.15 @11.35 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
Mch. 2.16,735 Mch. 3.17,720 Mech. 4.12,800 
Feb. 23..15,880 Feb. 24..10,755 . 25,000 
Feb. 16..19,080 Feb, 17..10,770 Feb. 19..39,900 
Feb. 9...12,025 Feb, 10..11,425 Feb. 12..22,200 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Mch, 2. .... Mch. 8. ..-. Mech. 4. 56,360 
Feb, 23.. .... Feb. 24.. 3,650 Feb. 26.. 8,930 
Feb. 16.. .... Feb. 17.. 6,455 Feb. 19.. ae 
Feb. 9... Feb, 10.. Feb. 12.. 

WHEAT—Dull and featureless. Movement 
so restricted, sellers had but little to offer 
Food Administration. Samples shown were 
chiefly of the better grade and placed at 
regulated prices. 

Mills were able to get enough wheat on 
track, and with what little reserves they 
had on hand, to keep them going in a mod- 
erate way. Elevator shipments were not 
much of a factor. Out movement has vir- 
tually stopped for the time. With consump- 
tive demand taking practically all of the 
receipts, stocks for the week increased 1,100 
bus, against 589,000 increase last year. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





eee eeee seer 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb. 23 ..... 90% @938% ...@235 169@202 
Feb. 26 ..... 91 @92 @235 169@202 
Feb, 26 ..... 90% @91% @240 173@206 
Feb. 27 ..... 91 92 @253 183@216 
Feb, 28 ..... 90% @91% @260 189@222 
March 1 + 90% @92% @260 190@223 
March 2 .... 90% @92% ...@260 190@223 
Mch. 8, 1917. 56% @59% 149@150 90@123 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 2 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
55 


COFM .cceee oe e+e ove Tr so 
Oats .....+. 271,272 644 2 1,743 1,277 
RYO wecccce 27 432 23 vee ‘a4 1 
Barley .... 329 660 876 ... 202 111 


Flaxseed .. 38 1,487 1,619 7 74 28 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN’ MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (March 2), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts—, -——-Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1916 





Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 
Spring 67 645 1,314 11 64 54 
Durum 8 24 327 >» rere 1 
Winter ° 7 20 32 

Totals ... 75 676 1,661 12 64 87 
COFM cscccce Bess ewe 6 ve ‘ 
Oats .....+5 3 3 66 5 14 2 

BenGead... «. 477 ST «0s 19 22 
Rye ...seee 3 8 6 15 1 8 
Barley ..... 15 39 67 , aie 36 

Bonded... .. 29 34 ace D . 4are 
Flaxseed ... 9 42 11 12 2 18 

Bonded... 2 16 Din ace eee 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 2 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7~ Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 224 1,469 4,605 31 1 116 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 


3 nor 7 #476 174 A eee 30 
All other 
spring ... 194 5,518 5,506 56 547 867 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur G6 < See bee 1 
1 dur, 2 dur 
All other 
durum ... 309 856 5,530 1 16 «6169 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt ere ese cae ees ove 
All -other 
winter ... 835 863 733... 10 24 
White ..... eee 4 wee eee eee 1 
er ea ee 2 eee 3 21 117 
Totals ... 838 10,186 16,548 42 695 1,401 
Afloat ..... «+. eee e eee 
Totals ... 838 10,18617,306 42 695 1,401 


FLAXSEED—Unsettled all the week. In 
the main, market showed increased firmness, 
with prices registering new high records. 
Buying extended into early new-crop delivery. 
Prices reached the peak early today, May 
$4.02%, July $4, October $3.64, on urgent 
bidding and a scarcity of offerings. Later, a 
decline in Argentine cable was enough to 
change sentiment and start realizing. Sell- 
ing pressure soon sent prices downward. 
Buyers were less ready to support when they 


found a small floating surplus of orders to 
absorb. Decline from top point ranged 3@4c, 
with the close easy, but still showing net 
advance against Feb. 23 of 17%c for May 
and July. October was more quiet, and 
gained only 7c. Cash market unchanged. 
Spot No. 1 is quoted May price to 12c over; 
to arrive, same as May future. Stock about 
unchanged; receipts and shipments offsetting. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





—Close—, 
Opening March 3 

Feb, 25 High Low Mch. 2 1917 

May ..$3.82 $4.02% $3.80 $3.98% $2.83% 
July .. 3.80 4.00 3.78 3.97 2.84% 
Oct. .. a 3.64 3.55 3.62 osusee 

TOLEDO, MARCH 2 

FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 


lots, f.0.b. Toledo, cotton basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, regulation, 98’s, cotton, 
£.0.B, mE) .ccccccvecccece --++$10.30@10.50 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran .....:..-ceeeeeees $32.20 
BREEN FOG. 5 vciccoevevcascecvsseccaces 35.65 
MARGGRIBGS cc ccc ccccdscccctivces 41.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ...... 54.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 8.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 
year ago 36, 13 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 78 cars, 8 contract; year 
ago 71, 58 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 88 cars, 59 contract; year 
ago 52, 26 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


8 contract; 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 13,400 43,200 65,500 15,300 
Corn, bus.... 93,000 85,200 11,600 33,000 
Oats, bus.... 137,600 83,200 7,400 42,900 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 2 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.20@10.80, cotton %-bblis; low- 
grade, scarce, $8@9. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.62@1.65 per 100 Ibs; 
brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray, $2.05@2.10, 
—based on Administration grades and dif- 
ferentials, Kansas City. Corn chop, $3.35@ 
3.40 per 100 Ibs. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today were: 
hard wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 at $2.15, 
1 at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Heavy receipts and fair average 
quality. No. 2 mixed sold today at $1.74@ 
1.90; No. 3 mixed, $1.69@1.72; No. 2 white, 
$2@2.10; No. 3 white, $1.94@1.98; No. 2 
yellow, $1.83@2; No. 3 yellow, $1.69@1.74. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. 207,550 660,600 41,850 668,250 
Corn, bus. ..2,076,250 260,000 1,187,500 140,000 
Oats, bus... 531,000 124,100 243,500 345,000 


Rye, bus.... 19,800 5,500 16,500 2,200 
Barley, bus. 22,400 11,200 22,400 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 780 520 1,960 2,780 
Hay, tons... 10,344 7,068 7,992 47,750 
Flour, bbis.. 14,000 8,250 19,260 ..... 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 2 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbls, and 5,935,173 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 
Winter wheat 95 per cent flour. .$10.75@11.00 
Kansas wheat 95 per cent flour.. 10.75@11.25 
Spring wheat 95 per cent flour.. 10.50@11.00 


WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 60,403 
bus; exports, 27,254; stock, 21,333. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 


ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No, 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No. 3, red winter $2.21, 
soft $2.19; No. 4, red winter $2.18, soft $2.16; 
No. 6, red winter $2.15, soft $2.13; sample 
grade, red winter $2.04@2.13, soft $2.02 @2.11. 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximum price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13:5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 8 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. 1 
or No. 8 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20. 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No, 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19, 

No. 6 wheats:. Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No. 
1 or No. 6 red, $2.21; No. 6 soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No.-1 or No. 5 red, 
$2.20; No. 5 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 
containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class. 

RYE FLOUR—Scarce, and prices advanced 
$1 ton under a good demand. Quotations: 
$13.560@14.50 as to quality, per 196 lbs, either 
in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In good request, and 
firm under light offerings. Quotations, to ar- 
rive, $13@14 in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

CORN—Scarce and 2c higher, with demand 


only moderate. Receipts, 23,442 bus; stock, 
12,684. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.98@2; No. 4 yellow, nominul, 
$1.96 @1.98. : 

CORN GOODS—Demand active and mar- 
ket strong, with advanced prices. All offer- 
ings from the mills promptly cleaned up, 
while spot stocks are particularly small. 





Quotations: 100-1b 
sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal .. $5.25 @5.50 
Granulated yellow meal .. «-» »-@5.60 
Granulated white meal 5.15@6.00 
Yellow table meal ..........0eee55 oes @5.5 
White table meal .............055 @5.50 
WIP COP ROOF i. cc cccccccccccse @6.30 
Yellow corn flour ......e.eeeeeees @6.00 
SMOOTE MOURINH. bcc ccd dicciccéccess’ «+» @6.00 
Hominy and grits, case ........... eee» @2.85 


OATS—Offerings only moderate, but trade 
quiet and the market declined %c. Receipts, 
246,270 bus; exports, 467,859; stock, 192,335. 


Quotations: 

RE Ree $1.05 @1.05% 

Standard white ...........6s. 1.04 @1.04% 

SE | eer eer 1.03% @1.04 

ING, © WIS vcccccccesccecsses + 102 @1.03 
OATMEAL—Market firm, with demand 

equal to the offerings. Quotations: ground 


oatmeal, bbl, $12.43; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, bbl, $11.05@11.30; patent, cut, bbl, 
$12.43@14.13; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $6.65 @8.80. 


BOSTON, MARCH 2 


WHEAT FLOUR—No quotations for mill 
shipment. 


MILLFEED—tThere is no wheat feed of- 
fering in transit or for mill shipment to any 
extent, and agents are not quoting prices. 
Cottonseed and linseea meals, as well as oat 
hulls, are all practically out of the market, 
with no offerings. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS AND FLOUR SUB- 
STITUTES—Quotations on all kinds of flour 
substitutes were materially advanced during 
the week. An active demand has prevailed. 
and the trade is anxious to obtain stocks, no 
matter what the price. Yellow corn meal, in 
sharp demand, in 100-lb sacks, at $5.75; 
white, in 100-lb sacks, at $6.15@6.40; feed- 
ing, in 100-lb sacks, $38.85@3.95; cracked 
corn, in 100-lb sacks, $3.95@4.05. A sharp 
advance in rye flour. No patents offered, 
but straight sold early in the week at $12.40 
bbl, in sacks, for dark, but regular straights 
held at $14@14.50, in sacks, at the close. 
Rye meal nominally $6@6.50 per 98-lb sack, 
but practically none offered; barley flour, 
$14@14.50, in. sacks; white corn flour, $6.80 
@7 per 100 lbs; graham flour, $9.50@10.60 
bbl, in sacks; rolled oatmeal in good demand 





at $11.80 bbl, in sacks; cut and ground, 
$13.57. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r~-Receipts— c—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis....*77,990 46,712 ..... erece 
Wheat, BOB. 650. ceeve 153,089 4,077 228,467 
Corn, bus..... 2,525 26,161 3,347 176,913 
Oats, bus..... 113,650 492,589 66,543 75,845 
Rye, bus...... 2,360 ..... 10,877 3,496 
Bree, DR sce ETOCS cocxe cece 1,237 
Millfeed, tons. 200 GO seca - seers 


Corn meal, bbls 930 GaP :..eeaew ecoce 

Oatmeal, cases 6,139 

CRAG, BG. OOP «ices duced.) acces 
*Includes 50,250 bbls for export account. 


RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 





1918 1917 
Flour, bbis *256,230 142,206 
WR, SD wcccoswebias caweses 1,115,561 
Corn, bus ... 12,575 94,675 
Oats, bus .. . 289,700 380,395 
Rye, bus ...... oe ee 3;650 2,975 
Barley, bus 6,350 2,990 
Millfeed, tons .......... 680 210 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 2,090 2,143 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 20,699 48 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 4,162 2,500 


*Includes 180,580 bbls for export account. 

There were no exports of grain this week. 
Exports of flour during January, 1918, just 
reported, 111,709 140-lb sacks, 


BUFFALO, MARCH 2 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spri 
Spring wheat 
Low-grade ...... 
Rye, No. 1 ...600. 
Rye, straight 
Barley flour 











Spring bran, per ton .......... eccseese $84.80 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.30 
Flour middlings, per ton ......... 42.70 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton ...... 48.70 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 45.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ..... - 638.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........¢ 69.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ........... 80.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......seeeees - 81.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ....... ecccececes OF.00 
Cottdnseed meal, 20 per cent, ton..... 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton.... 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ...........5. 

WHEAT—There was a fair movement to 
the mills this week. Prices unchanged. 
Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.27; regular No. 1 northern, $2.26; 
Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27,—c.i.f; winter 
wheat, light receipts and good demand. No. 
1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1?red, 
$2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, No. 4 
wheat 9c, No. 6 wheat 12c, under No. 1, in 
store, New York, export. 

CORN—Receipts were taken as fast as 








752 
offered, and prices at the close were 5c her 
than last No. 3 yellow $2, No. 4 yellow 


week. 
$1.95, No. 5 yellow $1.90, No. 6 yellow YF. 85, 
all kiln-dried, on track, through billed. Yel- 
low ear corn sold at $1.52 bu, and receipts 
were fair. 

OATS—tThere was an active demand at 
last week’s prices, and toward the close the 
market advanced 1@2c, closing at the latter 
figure. No. 2 white $1.01, standard $1.00%, 
No. 3 white $1.00%, No. 4 white 99%c, on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Millers were bidding for barley, 
but there were only a few cars on offer. It 
was quoted at $2@2.25, track, Buffalo, 

RYE—No., 2 was quoted at $2.55 @2.60. 
4 sold at $2.40, on track, through billed. 


No. 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 2 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
quality, cottom ..........+. «-$....-@10.85 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 15.00@15.25 


Rye flour, country, dark pure, 

GERI 0 6U Nie o 8s 060 56.460 00600 14.00 @14.50 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ + «eee +@10.60 
Barley flour, cotton ............ - «ee» @12.20 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton. ceewe od acoso 888 


MILLFEED—Strong, with prices nominal. 
Standard bran, $34.50@40.75; stardard fine 
middlings, $36.50@42; flour middlings, $44@ 

dog, $52.25; oil meal, $58@658.50; 
hominy feed, $1.30,—in 100-I1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, with government price 
prevailing. Receipts, 37 cars, against 27 last 
week. No. 1 northern spring, $2.20@2.24; 
No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18. 

BARLEY—Up 20@22c, with demand good 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 267 
cars. New high records were made this 


week. Medium, $2.01@2.25; No. 3, $1.98@ 
2.22; No. 4, $1.95@2.21; feed and rejected, 
$1.75 @ 2.05. 


RYE—Prices were 25@30c higher, with de- 
mand excellent at all times for all grades. 
Receipts, 69 cars. No. 1, $2.46@2.75%; No. 2, 
$2.43@2.75%; No. 3, $2.32@2,73. 

CORN—Prices declined 5@10c, with a slow- 
er demand from shippers and industries the 
latter days of the week. Receipts, 453 cars. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.80@1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.65 
@1.80; No. 3 mixed, $1.70@1.85; No. 3 white, 
$1.85 @ 2.05. 

OATS—Advanced 3c, with demand good 
from shippers. Receipts, 353 cars. Millers 
bought freely of heavy for milling purposes. 
Standard, 909% @93%c; No. 3 white, 90@ 
93%c; No, 4 white, 90@93c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 


1918 1917 
19,900 12,480 


Flour, bbis... 21,000 6,820 
10,400 103,660 


Wheat, bus.. 48,100 185,000 
bus.... 448,900 251,920 379,940 122,070 
. 843,560 564,480 149,120 428,310 
- 462,870 316,100 87,210 42,050 
94,350 17,775 12,750 20,145 


tons... 1,070 4,910 210 3,891 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 2 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent....... $10.80@11.00 
Spring 100 per cent straight.... 10.65@10.75 
Winter 95 per cent patent....... 10.65 @10.80 
Winter 100 per cent straight.... 10.456@10.60 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent... 10.80@11.00 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight. 10.55@10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 13.50@14.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... 
City mills’ winter patent ....... 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. ... 
MILLFEED—Wanted, but not obtainable. 
Prices entirely nominal and refer to mill ship- 
ment, for which there is a good demand, but 
none to be had. Spot or transit stuff would 
command sharp premiums if procurable. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $37@37.75; spring middlings, $39@ 
39.75; soft winter bran, $33; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $35. 
WHEAT—Steady, 


in 98-Ib 





with movement light 
and demand excellent. Receipts, 97,279 bus; 
exports, 210,325; stock, 152,862. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Buoyant, with demand active and 
movement increasing. Receipts, 96,950 bus; 
stock, 57,855. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.94@1.95; near-by white 
cob, bbl, $10; yellow, $8.75. 

OATS—Strong, with movement good and 
demand constant. Receipts, 128,011 bus; ex- 
ports, 403,049; stock, 179,590. Closing prices: 
standard white, $1.05% @1.06%; No. 3 white, 
$1.05 @1.06. 

RYE—Advanced 30c, with demand urgent 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 60,758 
bus; exports, 127,276; stock, 121,394. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $2.55 bid 
to $2.60 asked. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 5 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-Ib cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard war flour ............-- $10.00 @10.15 

Millis are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (March 5), 
were: 
War semolina -@10.00 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 
3. hb oee 391,490 
- 206,820 400,685 
156,255 377,190 


1916 
238,275 
279,685 
336,470 
400,125 


1916 
384,575 
377,610 
393,380 
368,620 


March 9 

March 2.. 
Feb. 23... 
Feb. 


16... 161,620. 341,430 
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Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
March 9... ....-. 28,2156 19,686 33,910 
March 2... 88,865 26,210 17,700 41,040 
Feb. 23... 54,790 16,960 46,150 46,576 
Feb. 16... . 6,236 24,755 24,695 84,885 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 Poi? 1918 1917 
Feb, 2. 64 56,825 179,030 100,830 3,550 4,380 
Feb. 9. 64 56,825 173,490 90,340 3,525 3,465 
Feb. 16. 63 56,475 164,910 176,460 16,430 3,826 
Feb. 23. 63 56,475 162,335 183,115 8,400 6,335 
Mar. 2.. 46 40,225 111,605 140,630 3,350 3,975 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 5) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by oo 

March 6 Year ago 
BraM ,occccs - - $33. s0@38. 98 $32. 00@ 34. 00 
Stand. middlings. - 35.60@35.98 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlings... 42.60@42.98 87.00@40.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 48.98@49.09 40.00@42.00 

The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

March 6 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$39.60@39.98 $37.50@39.50 
Stand. middlings.. 41.60@41.98 37.50@39.50 
Flour middlings... 48.60@48.98 42.50@45.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 54.98@55.09 45.50@47.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst.........$68.00@68.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 67.00@67.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.50@67.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibsf.... 66.00@66.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs; 100-ib sacks. 44.00@47.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9%.60@ 9.75 
Corn meal, white* ............ + 11.00@11.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 12.65@13.50 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 12.40@13.00 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 12.10@12.50 
Barley flour, 98-1b —: seoee - 13.00@13.50 





Buckwheat flour, bbi* _.. - 14,00@14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbli* . 9.50@10.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* ... 9.50@10.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 10.10 @10.20 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 20.00 @30.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton .... 24.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 50.00@60.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 55.00@65. 00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 35.00 @ 45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. . * 00 @ 27.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... pecury ene 00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ...../..... oece 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sackst . 1 @56. 00 


*Per bbl in sacks. tCar-lot ovtenn Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
meagele and Duluth are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 

Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring .. e &aT 2.14 
MOG GONE coc ccwassccess - 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ..... « £07 2.04 
Amber durum ............- - 32.31 2.18 
Durum ........ eeecee eoseses 2.17 2.14 
Red Gurum .......eeeseeeeee 2.10 2.07 
* Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ........-.--e-0+ 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ..... cose BIB 2.10 
Red winter ........-+.+. cove B27 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 selis on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
M 


Saturday were: ar. 3 
Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 909,090 900,340 1,933,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,911 17,635 7,645 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,479 2,146 1,180 
Corn, bus ....... 1,366,330 821,940 711,540 
Oats, bus ....... 264,740 997,600 640,640 
Barley, bus ..... 1, 033, 410 1,059,680 271,320 
Rye, bus ........ 225,500 278,460 47,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 144,100 163,520 71,940 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Mar. 3 





Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 236,810 201,300 578,280 

Flour, bbis ...... 359,302 254,623 400,712 

Milistuff, tons ... 14,100 11,129 17,732 

503,100 240,240 154,880 

1,084,540 691,220 441,640 

576,600 424,080 166,800 

ye, b 218,790 121,500 24,120 
Flaxseed, bus ... 20,260 14,960 19,200 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending March 
2, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 


cars were as follows: 
March 2 Feb. 23 
No. 1 dark northern spring. . 63 68 





No. 2 dark northern spring. . 76 73 
Other dark northern spring. . 60 54 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 79 70 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 103 104 
Other northern spring ....... 209 161 
No. 1 red spring ............ éee 1 
Other red spring ........... ~~ 1 3 
Red spring humpback ...... 11 13 
Amber durum ............+. 57 50 
DOPUEE coc cove ccvctscccusevos 14 5 
WeG SUPE sicccccdoccserecs 2 6 
Mixed wheat ......... ‘ 147 120 
Dark hard winter .... eo 2 2 
BEGG VEEOON ceiccccccncctees 12 8 
Yellow hard winter ......... 1 eve 
Red winter .........seeeseee 3 3 
WOE WE bn.0.6h0s cetendcsscs 5 owe 
Soft red winter ...........+.. 1 ees 
TAPE WEED boc cece ccvseveces & 6 
GOSS WENO Ss vores vn cctacoess 9 7 
White club ..........+.. vdewe 7 1 

TORS vecvccovecvsvesacces SIO 766 


Comparisons for other years: 
Mar. 3 

















Mar.4 Mar. 6 
1917 1916 19 

No. 1 hard .......... 14 189 10 
No. 1 northern ..... 94 1,043 244 
No. 2 northern ..... 76 709 256 
OS ca rcciccstivees MB 241 284 
ok See -. 873 126 167 
Rejected ...... eee 27 27 
No-grade ..... oanaws; ee 44 20 
Sample grade ..... - 190 62 9 
Totals, spring .... 999 2,430 1,017 
Hard winter . 425 308 19 
Macaroni ... 86 179 47 
Mixed ...... 144 180 44 
Western .......... SG. 55 12 
Weta sv etad ss 1,731 3,152 1,139 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Mar. 3 Mar. 4 
Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1917 1916 

No, 1 hard ..... oe a2 516 . 603 
No. 1 northern... ... oes 1,682 4,353 
No. 2 northern... ... 2,114 2,673 
Other grades ... ... 7,270 6,239 
Totals ......0% 774 757 11,582 12,868 
Seen 18,089 12,584 ....2. «seeoe 
Be UORS occ secce 00,910; 20,784. ceece ‘wéeas 
Be 29ES os conve 18,519 19,178 >, owed 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26. 178 @183 90% @91% 250@252 178@206 
27. 178 @183 92% @93% 259@261 183@216 
28. 178 @183 91% @92% 268@270 185 @222 
March x 

1.. 178, @183 91% @92% 274@276 185 @223 
2.. 4 yams =F @92% 276@278 185@223 


4..°17 @1 90% @91% 276@278 180@222 
5*. 109% 9 104% 57% @59% 152@153 96@122 
*19 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), we 
Mar.3 Mar. 4 Mar. 6 


Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1917 1916 1915 
Corn .... 578 676 231 92 1,041 
Oats ....1,617 1,513 6,706 3,413 2,977 
Barley ..1,072 996 1,015 318 397 
Rye . 488 587 493 566 123 
Flaxseed. - 82 99 512 229 147 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. Pa 0 bor cede. 185 288 50 Jes 
jacms sedee 322 450 93 123 
Consolidated . 80 151 29 69 
| are 504 119 53 ‘oe 
Western ......... 61 97 19 66 
Grain Growers ... 444 721 106 eee 


Fort William .... 
Eastern ......... 76 











GE Be. eecccccce 744 185 179 
Northwestern .... 17 5 eee 
Can. Northern 1,076 490 118 
Horn & Co. . 6 7 43 
Can. Govt. toe 122 57 77 
Thunder Bay .... 494 92 * 20 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 188 37 56 
Dav. & Smith ... 275 59 soe 
« ames 
Totals ...cceee- 5,191 -1,355 792 
Year ago ........ 11,453 1,295 1,569 
Receipts ......... 603 251 110 63 
Rail shipments .. 842 203 81 46 
Storage afloat .... 2,692 ae vee eee 
Year ago ...... 89 101 vee ave 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 16 
No. 1 northern. .1,368 


No. 2 northern.. 745 
No. 3 northern. . 





Total .........5,240 
Exports for Week Ending Feb. 23, 1918 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 398,000 1,000 113,000 139,000 
MUU daené! 6scree: . eldema|-_ oe ber 219,000 
Baltimore .. 53,000 107,000 ‘ 391,000 
pe ee 15, 000 315,000 








Tots., wk.. 451,000 108,000 128,000 1,064,000 
Prev. week.. 257,000 156,000 187, + 1,250,000 
U. K’gdom.. 20,000 ..... 84,000 ...... 
Continent 431,000 107,000 83, 208 pasbics 
8. and Ctl. 

America .. ..... eee ° 4,000 = ncccee 
Wo MeBces secnce > Seb” 6.0008 . cscnes 
Other 

countries... ...... 1,000 « cncce. cocse ° 

Totals .... 451,000 108,000 128,000 ..... . 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julyito Same time 


Feb, 23,1918 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 47,642,000 184,207,000 
Flour, bbis ......... 4,198,000 9,519,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. ae 531,000 227,044,000 
Cogm, BUD...ae.seccees 9,115,000 32,016,000 
Qatay BUD cides cvicce 60,235,000 73,837,000 





Minneapolis-Duluth- Winnipeg 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and bade ed for six days were: 
-—Mpis—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Feb, 27 - 104. 306 7 7 #4127 «#196 
Feb. 28 .... 111 244 4 8 346 299 
March 1... 133 1654 1 12 268 290 
March 2 124 263 5 412 281 
March 4... 218 410 9 343 «224 
March & ... 117 307 5 12 401 462 
Totals.... 807 1,683 $1 49 1,887 1,742 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— 
Albany ......... 26.1 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 
Baltimore* ..... 
Baltimoret ..... 22.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 






To— 
Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Philadelphia® .. 23.0 
Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Pittsburgh ...... 19.0 











Boston ....:..++ Portiand* 

Boston* ... Punxsutawn 

Bostont . Quebec ..... 

Buffalo . Richfield “Springs 5 
Corning . Rochester ...... 5 
Elmira ... Rockland ....... 27. 
po Meerrrre Schenectady .... 25. 
Hornell ...... Scranton ....... 2 
Ithaca ......... 22.8 Stanstead 


Montreal ....... 27.8 
Mount Morris.. + 22.8 
Newport News*. 22.0 
New York ...... 25.8 
New York® ..... 24.0 
New Yorkt ..... 256.0 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Syracuse ....... 2 
TOY wccccecsess 26. 
* UUCR wc cccccecs 84, 
Wayland ....... 22. 
Chicago (local).. 10. 


8 
1 
2.8 
7 

5.1 
3.8 
seccoe 89.8 
2.8 
5.1 
4.1 
8 
0.0 
Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 


Export all-rail rates = flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 
Through sphiaaniiinanlis to— 


To— ‘rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 e. 13.9 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 8.1 13.9 

*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom yeeage 
eas 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern Points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ......0..e+e0++ 29.4 39.0 
Macon ........ +. 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans + 17.6 27.5 
Birmingham . Céccoccccece SKE 39.0 
Montgomery ........sssee02 29.4 39.0 
GORE: 0 ode dccccccdsiccssers SAO 39.0 
MEOEAIO vcvccccecccsescocccs. Rte 27.5 
TOMPS ccccccdvcccccecccess BR4 42.0 
AtlANta 2. ccecesvecscccceses B14 41.0 
Savannah .......sececeseees 29.4 39.0 
AMTHONS 2 cccccccccccvcccscee SES 43.0 
MUBUBR cccccsccecescccccse Sane 43.0 
Charleston, S. C. .......... 29.4 39.0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 






=o Ex-lake Reship- ping 
-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 “4 12 
Boston .......+. 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 il 
Baltimore ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.6 ~~ 10.6 11 10 
Norfolk ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. c 11.5 oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

o Wie cecvsese 22 be 10.5 ee 
Albany ......... 18.5 ee 13.5 ° 
Utica ....cesee0. 13 se 12 ° 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 os 11 oe 
Rochester ...... 11 oe 11 . 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 

rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 
-- 14.5 Boston ......... 19.5 
++ 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
ee+e 14.5 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 14.5 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 






29.6 Scranton ....... 27.5 


Boston ......... 31.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh: ..... 23.0 Detroit . ‘ 


Albany ......... 28.8 
Syracuse ....... 26.5 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 
Inland rates on flour aor export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 
Boston .......++ 28.5 
New York . ++ 28.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 
St. John, N. B... 28.5 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

March 56.—F%r the week, rye prices are 26 
@28c higher. Today, No. 2 sold at $2.78@ 
2.79 bu. Offerings were moderate, and mills 
snapped up everything offered. 

Barley prices also made new records, range 
quoted today being $1.85@2.23 bu, or an ad- 
vance of 10@16c for the week. Demand was 
keen; milling grades especially were wanted, 
local and outside milis taking everything 
offered for sale. 

Corn was fairly active most of the week, 
and prices were firmer. Practically all grades 
were in demand, and _ offerings were generally 
cleaned up daily. No. 3 yellow was quoted 
today at $1.78@1.82 bu; No. 4 yellow, $1.64 
@1.74; No. 6& yellow, $1.45@1.55; other 
grades, $1.138@1.43. i 

Oats were active and steady. There was a 
good local demand, and also some inquiry 
from the Pacific Coast. Shipments from Min- 
neapolis to eastern ports were heavy 
week, several trainloads being sent for ex- 
yore, to the allies. No. 3 white sold today 

at 3@3%c over the be reas ete May, or 
sigestie bu; No, 4 white, 89@v91%c, 





Baltimore .... 
Halifax ....... 
Portland, Maine. 28.5 
Montreal ....... 27.5 
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100 PER CENT FLOUR 


A good many mills in this section were 
already making hundred per cent flour 
before the issuance of the order this week 
making it imperative. Some very good 
yields have been reported in operation on 
this basis. One fore claims to have ob- 
tained a barrel of flour from four bushels 
and five pounds of wheat, while yields 
from four bushels and ten to twelve 
pounds are frequent. There is, however, 
a marked change in the middlin these 
now might be more accurately described 
as “brown” or “standard” middlings. 
There is no trouble in selling them on the 
old basis. 


CONFUSION CLEARED AWAY 


There has been considerable confusion 
occasioned by conflicting rulings of the 
milling divisions, or the absence of such 
rulings, and those promulgated by state, 
county or local food administrators. This 
has been particularly embarrassing and 
unsettling in regard to substitutes. The 
state administrators have ruled that farm- 
ers, as well as other consumers, must take 
an equal amount of substitutes with wheat 
flour, or satisfy the miller that they al- 
ready had an equal amount which had not 
applied against previous flour purchases. 

To many millers the position taken by 
the milling divisions had not appeared as 
specific, definite, final and unequivocal as 
this statement from food administrators. 
It has left them somewhat canfused as to 
the proper procedure. Some millers were 
requiring the-farmer to take an equal 
amount of substitutes, while others were 
not, being satisfied with the claim by the 
farmer that he had the substitutes, or not 
even raising the question and insisting 
upon its settlement. Those insisting upon 
the substitutes have complained about the 
others who were more lenient. This has 
been a fruitful cause of complaint and 
annoyance. 

This confusion was cleared away this 
week by the much-needed circular issued 
by the milling divisions, bulletin No. 46, 
which says: “All sales made by the miller 
to the consumer must be in conformity 
with the orders issued by the state, county 
and local’ food administrators in whose 
state or district you are located. This has 
particular reference to the substitution 
programme and the farmer exchange busi- 
ness. All other milling activities and all 
sales to retailers, wholesalers and all sales 
covering carload shipments are governed 
entirely by the rules and regulations which 
you have from the milling divisions.” This 
me serve to make the matter entirely 
clear, 

There still remains some confusion and 
dissatisfaction over the situation in regard 
to feed prices, and it is hoped that this 
may likewise be cleared away within a 
short time. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING : 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 2 was 19,280, or 251% per cent 
of capacity, compared with 8,500, or 171%, 
per cent, last week, 15,800, or 33 per cent, 
a year ago, 15,500, or 32 per cent, two 
years ago, and 29,200, or 61 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The Toledo output still reflects the 
diminished operation of mills under the 
‘o per cent closing order. Altogether 
more than 160 mills were closed down in 
this division due to this order. Some of 
these have been permitted to resume on 
government orders or on wagon wheat for 
local needs only. : 


More and more millers are considering 
or giving attention to the grinding of 
substitutes. It is feared that a still fur- 
ther curtailment in the allotment of wheat 
beyond 90 per cent may be forthcoming 
presently. Millers who have also rye, 
corn or barley mills in conjunction with 
their wheat mills are thankfui for this 
circumstance. They have some output 
which can be made to carry at least part 
of the cost due to enforced shutdowns. 

Millers were called upon this week to 
report to the Food Administration in re- 
gard to outstanding drafts unpaid. It 
has been brought out that there are in- 
stances of drafts against shipments made 
as long ago as last November which still 
remain unpaid. Perhaps nothing could 
bring home more forcibly the congestion 
which must obtain in the East. Appar- 
ently these cars are almost hopelessly lost 
and inextricably mixed in the congestion. 
The decision of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation to pay sight drafts was 
therefore most welcome. Interest on such 
drafts has sometimes amounted to as 
much as 10c per bbl or more. 

The proclamation of the President fix- 
ing the price of wheat for 1918 was most 
timely and much needed. It is expected.to 
have an influence now on the movement of 
wheat from the farms. There is still 
plenty of wheat held back in Ohio. There 
are occasional instances of farmers who 
have not sold any of their wheat. One 
such instance was reported this week, 
where the farmer had 1,500 bus. 

Toledo millers had no flour to offer this 
week and, consequently, had no prices. 
They are nominally unchanged, but will 
probably be advanced with resumption of 
grinding for domestic trade. Owing to 
mounting costs, it is quite common now 
for millers to find at the end of the 
mgnth that they have not made their al- 
lowed 25c bbl. Where the corn or rye 
mill has been forced to carry the cost of 
the operation of the mill, the price of 
these products has been forced to high 
figures. But there is little frouble in sell- 
ing them, even at high prices. 


FLOUR SURVEYS AND INVENTORIES 

A number of local food boards and ad- 
ministrators are making surveys and in- 
ventories of stocks of flour on hand and 
contracted to arrive, with the view of 
arriving at a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the situation confronting them. 
This has been done notably at Indianap- 
olis and Cleveland. At Indianapolis, 
where a shortage of flour was discovered, 
it was decided to pool supplies for a time 
and to limit the sale to one pound per 
—— a week, A family of five would 

entitled to five pounds. This plan of 
pooling may be extended to other towns 
in the state where a shortage exists. 

At Cleveland a recent survey shows that 
the amount of flour on hand and under 
contract to arrive amounts to 60 days’ 
supply, so no immediate concern is felt. 
Cleveland is very much better off than 
some other cities. A card system of dis- 
tribution was contemplated if it became 
necessary. 

BREAD PRICES 

The situation at Cleveland in regard to 
bread prices has been cleared up by the 
food administrator allowing a small ad- 
vance. The retail price of the 12-oz loaf 
has been made 7c; wholesale, 6c; pound 
loaf, retail 914,c, wholesale 8c; 24-oz loaf, 
retail 14c, wholesale 12c. 

In all sales of bread at retail the large 
loaf should be sold on a margin not to 
exceed 2c; the small loaf on a margin not 
to exceed 114c. In the latter case, how- 
ever, if the retailer buys from the baker 
at 7 or 8c he may sell single loaves on a 
2c margin. But two loaves shall be sold 
on a margin not to exceed Sc. 


SEIZURES AND ENFORCEMENTS 


The day of leniency has apparently 
passed, and is being followed by more 


rigid enforcement of the regulations af- 
fecting milling and the distribution of 
flour. This is evidenced the closin 

of some plants, including eries, an 

the poe sett of licenses, at least tem- 
porarily, together with seizures of flour. 

In Toledo there have been a number of 
instances of flour being taken away from 
private families guilty of hoarding be- 
yond their 30-day requirements. Among 
others, a family on Walbridge Avenue, 
having three barrels of flour, boasting that 
it would not be taken away, was investi- 
gated by Chief of Police Herbert, who 
took part of the flour. 

Forty-four barrels of flour located in 
10 houses in Cleveland were confiscated 
by the food inspectors, and will be turned 
over to regular trade channels for distri- 
bution. 

At Cincinnati the license of August 
Walter, baker, was revoked for one week 
beginning March 4, and he was ordered 
to pay his employees just the same. The 
revocation will be made permanent, un- 
less he obeys the regulations, At the 
same time 619 bbls of flour were seized, 
which were in excess of his legal require- 
ments. Also 444 bbls were taken from 
the Ideal Baking Co., Cincinnati. 

The flour seized will be distributed un- 
der direction of State Food Administrator 
Croxton. It is believed that a few exam- 
ples of this sort will make the trade realize 
the necessity of living up to all the regu- 
lations, and a more careful observance of 
them will result. Already there are in- 
stances of the voluntary surrender of ex- 
cess holdings. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 67,800 bbls, 
for the week ending March 2 made 20,063, 
or 29 per cent of capacity, compared with 
13,190, or 19 per cent, last week, by 11 
mills of 68,760 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Following heavy rains early in the week, 
the weather has been warm and spring- 
like. 
ture. A number of reports have come 
in of fields looking good and being in 
promising condition, but there is a varia- 
tion of condition, some being advanced 
much more than others. It is difficult to 
say nage: A as to their condition, but it 
seems that they have weathered the winter 
rather well. 

If we have an early spring and favor- 
able weather, not too much freezing and 
thawing, the fields should do well. heat 
had a bad start last fall, but favorable 
conditions this spring can do much to off- 
set that. Generally there appears to be 
a feeling of optimism and confidence over 
the prospect. In fields where the plant 
has not greened up yet, it seems to be in 
a healthy condition. There is talk of 
planting spring wheat in this section this 
year, and some probably will be put in. 


NOTES 


W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tannér-Gross 
& Co., Inc., New York, was in Toledo on 
his way to Columbus this week. 


A. C. Sturtevant, of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., was in Ohio 
calling on mill connections this week. 


Major George H. Lewis, vice-president 
and manager Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., returned this’ week from the 
West. 

Edgar Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, was in Toledo March 2, call- 
ing at the office of the Central Milling 
Division. 


Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, op- 


erating a bakery and chain stores, have 
again io on the market a 19-oz loaf of 
bread for 5c and a 24-oz loaf for 10c. 
Bread baked by Toledo bakers is to be 
analyzed by the state food administra- 
tion, to determine if the bakers are mix- 
ing 20 per cent of substitutes with their 


Wheatfields have plenty of mois- ° 
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flour. Representatives of the Lucas 
County food administration have pur- 


* bread for examination at Colum- 
us. 

George R. rs has sold his interest 
in the Jobbers’ Brokerage Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., to E. J. Stout, who has been 
associated with him for the last seven 
months. 


George W. Brennecke, who has repre- 
sented the Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, in this territory, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, has gone to Flor- 
ida for a month. 


The Mount Morris (Mich.) Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. has had its license ce- 
voked. by Food Administrator Prescott, 
and been obliged to discontinue business. 
It was disregarding the regulations con- 
cerning the sale of substitutes with wheat 
flour. Capac (Mich.) Milling Co. was 
also recently made to suffer suspension, 
due to the same cause. 


I. E. Woodard, vice-president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., reports 
having personally interviewed 24 farmers 
in Marion County, south and west of In- 
dianapolis, to obtain an idea of the 
amount of wheat on hand and prospects 
for the growing crop. Only four of the 
number had any wheat on hand, a total 
of 760 bus. Not one in the entire number 
had any rye. Fourteen of the 24 reported 
prospects for the growing crop » four 
fair, and one bad. Twelve reported wheat 
sown totaling 431 acres; an equal number 
reported that they had not sown any. 





INDIANA 


Inpianapouis, Inp., March 2.—This 
week Indianapolis flour mills ground 3,869 
bbls of flour, the largest output in weeks,, 
but not a pound went for local consump- 
tion. Such mills as are now in operation 
are turning over all their supply to the 
national government, and are operating 
solely for the purpose of furnishing goods 
to this account. 

There is no flour selling to the local 
market, the rule of a pound of flour to 
each person being invoked among the re- 
tailers. Even this will not last many days, 
as there is no chance of the mills getting 
any wheat. This week, George C. Bryant, 
field representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, declared that there were 
3,000,000 bus of wheat in Indiana still held 
by farmers. 

Carl Sims, head of the milling division 
of the state food administration, stated 
this week that in his opinion the present 
flour supply would not last until new-crop 
flour comes into the market. Reports 
reaching Mr. Sims from 50 of the leading 
counties show that but two weeks’ supply 
of flour is on hand. Under normal condi- 
tions, this would not last one week. 

He ur people to conserve flour as 
never before, declaring that shortly there 
will likely be no flour in the market at all. 
“Before the new flour is in, people will be 
living on other cereals, particularly corn,” 
he is quoted as saying. 

The state administration is turning its 
attention to potatoes, from which it 
to secure some relief from the flour short- 
age. 

Dairymen are anxious to get all the mill- 
feed they can, but the supply is consider- 
ably under requirements. ne government 
has ordered feed sold these men first. The 
price is $34, maximum. 


TOO MUCH CORN HERE 


The milling industry as well as grain 
men has been nettled this week by failure 
to rid Indiana centers of congestions of 
corn. At one time it came to this city at 
the rate of 150 cars per day which was far 
penne es bs facilities to dry it. Be- 
cause of t ing against shipping corn 
east, this grain had to remain inl 
much of it was badly needed at Buffalo 
and elsewhere. The trade took this matter 
up with Mr. McAdoo, who authorized Re- 
gional Director Smith to order such ship- 
ments east as would relieve the situation 
here. All this corn was coming in to be 
dried out. 


BIG BAKERY REPRIMANDED 


Another feature this week was the agi- 
tation against one of the largest baking 
industries in America, which was —_— 
with reducing the price of bread in In- 
dianapolis to 7c, unwrapped, while it sold 
bread at Cleveland, Pittsburgh and other 
places for 8%c. Local bakers declared 
this was merely an attempt to put them 
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out of business, after which the goannas 
concern could charge the price it desired. 

The food controller took this matter up, 
and one of the bakery’s head officials was 
summoned here from New York. He was 
told that his company would not be per- 
mitted to take advantage of Indianapolis 
bakeries, and he promised that his com- 
pany would “stay put” on any regulation 
offered. , 
“pusT”’ FLOUR SEIZED 

A rather unique method of saving flour 
has been decided upon in this state, and 
was put into effect this week by order of 
the officials, The flour from bakeries 
known as “dust” flour is to be put to an- 
other use hereafter. 

The food administrator seized a ton of 
such flour in the plant of the National 
Biscuit Co. As hundreds of bakers in 
the state have always followed the prac- 
tice of dusting off bread with flour, and 
later selling it to foundries, this new prac- 
tice of saving will mean just that much 
more flour for the general trade. 

The food administrator this week also 
discovered about 11,000 bbls of flour in 
storage in Indianapolis, and ordered this 
made available for use, which should 
supply the city for nearly a week. 

NOTES 

D. R. Smith, a miller of Tipton, was 
here this week. 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., is in Detroit on business. 

The Hill Grain Co., Rushville, and the 
Plainville (Ind.) Milling Co. have dis- 
solved. P 

Sixteen bakers at various points in the 
state were cited this week to appear be- 
fore the authorities and answer to the 
charge of violating the food regulations. 

Twelve wheat growers near this city 
were interviewed by a local miller this 
week, and nine reported the crop coming 
along in nice condition. Three reported it 
only fair. But one farmer in the 12 had 
any wheat left on his farm, and this 
amounted to but 60 bus. None of them 
had any rye. Five reported wheat sown, 
the total being 222 acres. 

J. M. Pearson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duxvuts, Mrixn., March 4.—Flour mar- 
ket is unchanged, with buying interest 
showing no sign of lessening. All buyers 
are anxious to get supplies. Local mills 
confined their activities entirely to estab- 
lished trade, in spite of the appeals of 
others. A larger movement of flour from 
the mills was reported last week, but the 
car situation, though better, still might be 
greatly improved. é 

Brisk competition for rye last week car- 
ried the market to the highest point ever 
known. The mill advanced prices 25c@ 
$1.25 bbl, and is now out of the market. 
Supplies are difficult to obtain and the 
mill produced none, confining its work to 
shipping from stock on old orders. 

he durum mill was not offering, being 
sold up and temporarily out of the mar- 
ket. Inquiries were received, but no satis- 
faction could be given them. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
16,735 bbls of flour, or 46 per cent of 
capacity, against 15,880, or 44 per cent, 
the previous week, and 17,720, or 49 per 
cent, a year ago. 

There is only a nominal market for 
millfeed; the mills have little or none to 
offer, and no available supplies. Buyers 
holding contracts are anxious to get de- 
livery. 

NOTES 

R. F. Edmund, Winnipeg, manager 
Grand Trunk Pacific system of elevators, 
was here last week. 

Barley last week was buoyant, though 
not quite as much as rye. It advanced 
2ic to $1.90@2.23. Oats were quiet, and 
the tendency was toward easier prices. 
Receipts of all coarse grains were limited. 

Spring weather has prevailed at the 
Head of the Lakes for several days, and 
has done much to soften the ice in the 
bay and lake. The canal is free of ice, and 
the open water space is steadily enlarging. 

Peter Wall, of Chisholm, has been ap- 
pointed director of bakeries of the range 
towns, and a meeting of all the range 
bakers was held Sunday afternoon at 
Eveleth to familiarize themselves with the 
requirements. 

Demand for wheat screenings is of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Buyers are 
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conservative in taking on supplies. Hold- 
ings are dwindling, and offerings are 
light. Lightweight stuff brings around 
$16@18 ton, with heavier stuff selling up 
to $25. 

Prices of rye are the highest ever 
known in this market, cash advancing 25¢ 
bu for the week. The May future was 
advanced 34c, and was active up to Sat- 
urday, when it sold up to $2.69. After 
that, interest subsided, and today there 
were no quotations. . 


Railroads report that no flour has as 
yet been received for storage awaiting 
shipment down the lakes. The govern- 
ment regulation against holding beyond 
a specified period will operate to make 
flour slow to move this way, and not much 
is expected until just before the opening 
of navigation. 


W. O. Timerman, of Stair, Christenson 
& Timerman, and J. F. Fraser, of the 
Fraser-Smith Co., were here last week ar- 
ranging the affairs of their Duluth offices 
because of the departure of their repre- 
sentatives for the war, O. E. Harris hav- 
ing represented the former and J. A, 
Butler the latter. 


Flaxseed futures established new high 
records today (March 4), when May 
reached $4.03, and July $4.001%4. The 
market has of late been advancing stead- 
ily. The high basis has a tempering effect 
on cash values, the No. 1, which recently 
was quoted up to 12c over May, declining 
to 2c under. Anything carrying heavy 
dockage brings a premium. d 

F. G. Cartson. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., March 2.—There 
is an unprecedented demand for hard 
wheat flour, which is induced largely by 
many eastern mills having used up their 
allotment of wheat and others having vir- 
tually withdrawn from this market. North 
Coast flour is still being offered in fairly 
liberal quantities, though not quite as plen- 
tiful as last week. 

Mills with hard wheat flour to offer have 
advanced prices fully 60c bbl. Montana 
95 per cent flour is now quoted at $11.40@ 
11.50. Soft wheat flour is unchanged at 
$10.20@10.35, 98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Demand for millfeed has moderated to 
some extent. Rain, which has been gen- 
eral over the entire state, has assured am- 
ple green feed. Local mills have no sur- 
plus feed to offer, and confine their pro- 
duction to mixed-car trade. Offerings 
from the north are more plentiful, and 
the premium obtained by jobbers over 
local mill prices has been narrowed to 
about $2 ton. Mill prices now in effect: 
bran, $34.50@35.50; shorts, $36.50@37; 
middlings, $44@46. ‘ 

The latest estimate of coarse grain pro- 
duction in California for 1917 is as fol- 
lows: wheat, 6,530,000 bus; corn, 2,550,000; 
oats, 6,650,000. 

* * 

Beginning Monday, March 4, all 
licensed bakers in California will be limit- 
ed to one delivery per customer each 24 
hours, according to announcement made 
by Ralph P. Merritt, food administrator 
for California. Deliveries can be made 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
The new ruling is intended to permit bak- 
ers to maintain present bread prices by 
cutting down expenses, to counteract the 
increased cost of Victory bread due to the 
high prices of substitutes. 





Italy Controls Grinding of Grain 


Still another country has deemed it nec- 
essary to officially control mills that grind 
cereals for food.' Under the provisions of 
an order by the Italian commissary-gen- 
eral for supply and consumption of food, 
it is forbidden to carry on the grinding of 
grain without special authorization from 
the prefect of the province. Such authori- 
zation is valid for one year, and the pre- 
fect may revoke it at any time in case of 
abuse or failure to observe the rules. 

The grinding of grain held by individ- 
uals or firms is forbidden unless there is 
presented to the manager of the mill a 
special ticket which identifies the holder 
and indicates the amount of the stock of 
grain pe from requisition. Whoever 
carries on the grinding must declare to the 
prefect of the province the quantity 
ground monthly, and must keep account of 
the grain received for grinding. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 742.) 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
5,380 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 21,500 patent hoops and 21,500 
wire ps. For the week ending Satur- 
day, flour barrel stock was unloaded by 
three Minneapolis shops as follows: elm 
staves, 1 car; heading, 1; total, 2 cars. 

_Dr. H. H. Brown, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, gave his illustrated 
address on grain dust explosions at Fargo, 
N. D., March 4, and at Bismarck today. He 
expects -to deliver the same address to 
Montana elevator interests on March 9 at 
Bozeman, and on March 11 at Great Falls. 
Montana millers are invited to attend these 
lectures where possible. 

C. G. Selvig, superintendent of the 
Northwest School of Agriculture, Crooks- 
ton, Minn., was in Minneapolis March 2-3 
en route home from Washington. He stat- 
ed that a systematic campaign soon would 
be started to eradicate barberry bushes in 
the Northwest. It is now generally ac- 
knowledged that barberry is the cause of 
the spread of rust in wheat. 

J. W. Morrow, local manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., came to Minneapolis early last week 
to visit headquarters. Shortly after his 
arrival he became ill, and was removed to 
a local hospital. He grew steadily worse, 
and died March 4. The physicians diag- 
nosed his trouble as scarlet fever, with 
complications caused by septic poisoning. 
His wife arrived a few days ago, and she 
is now quarantined in the city hospital. 
Mr. Morrow’s remains probably will be 
taken to Detroit for burial. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Northland Rye Mills Co., Minne- 


apolis, has placed an order for a sifter 
with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for the 
mill at. Stillwater, Minn. 

Charles A. Fitch, formerly manager for 
the Howe Scale Co. at Minneapolis, is now 
secretary of the Whitnell Mfg. Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa. This company manufac- 
tures sheet metal farm products. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, last week sold a 300-bu Morris 
grain drier to the Bast-Fogarty Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and a 300-bu drier 
to the National Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

James H. Hammill, head of the mechan- 
ical department of the United States Food 
Administration, Milling Division, New 
York City, has been in Minneapolis 
most of the week. He expects to return 
east March 6. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


H. G. Christianson, travelling freight 
and passenger agent for the Chicago & 
Alton at Minneapolis, left last week for 
Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

L. F. Boss, for four years contracting 
freight agent for the Wabash road at 
Minneapolis, has been transferred to 
Denver as acting general agent. 

Ralph Budd, of St. Paul, executive 
vice-president of the “Great Northern 
road, has been appointed a member of the 
Federal Railway Administration. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
20,000 bus the last three days. Total 
March 5, was about 754,000 bus, against 
11,307,000 in 1917. ; 

Frank L. Carey, head of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation at Minne- 
apolis, is authority for the statement that 
there is an ample supply of seed wheat in 
the Northwest for this year. Recleaned 
marquis wheat will be sold by the gov- 
ernment for seed on the basis of $2.30 bu, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Quotations on rye flour are about 50c 
bbl higher for the week. 

The Big Diamond Mills Co., Morris- 
town, Minn., is now grinding barley flour. 

Seedy mill oats are quoted at 70@80c 
and choice mill oats at 80@84c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

With the supply of screenings light 
and demand increasing, prices on some 
grades have strengthened materially. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce have announced that 92c, 
the maximum price on the May oats fu- 
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ture, shall be the settling price for shorts 
who may not be able to close out their 
trades or deliver cash oats. 


Rule Affects Near-Beers 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 2?.—The 
Food Administration has ruled that the 
presidential proclamation restricting the 
use of grains and other food in malt 
liquors to 70 per cent of last year’s con- 
sumption also applies to the manufacture 
of near-beers and other temperance 
drinks. The new regulation places the 
temperance beverages developed from 
grain bases in the same category with 
beers and ales. 





Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, March 4.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Mar. 3 Mar. 4 





Destination— Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1917 1916 
London ........ 67,000 ..... 37,000 41,943 
Liverpool ...... 41,000 17,000 18,000 17,987 
Dv ch eend caehnd: veenes 7,000 16,500 
Ses ae 17,000 9,000 ..... 
 ereaaryerr $5,000" Sicss “ectve  swes. 
WONG -cccccecs steve “send: seeds 6,932 
PEERED signe acbans satus, ctues 929 
|, ee 4,000 12,000 ..... 144,923 
WEE oS Scckee) steds Estee. wesee 18,000 
POE SSC eusee tendee F008” cassie “avec. 
PRGCCSTGOM .. 0600 ceere avccse 9,000 1,474 
ME Sige bade « waee a eaeer 3,000 ..... 
COR pus coves > sbens:. veees 14,732 
Werwey, GweGem 2.285 iceee  woees 714 
CENOUOS sige cdeses, cs0se codes. -ebens 1,796 
CU. a cbas teas 1,000 3,000 ..... 16,085 
are ee re 2,000 1,280 
We -DOMRINNG 66 ska s |  cttes 2,000 4,543 
Other W. I.’s... 2,000 ..... 29,000 10,309 
Cen. America .. ..... seeee 19,000 9,000 
PUES Kins ccepe vsaed. iesed aee08 7,666 
Other S. A.»... 1,000 4,000 5,000 17,290 
GEBURIERE  ccctde cscs a Ree 
CURSO secccesce seeds 1,000 4,000 9,690 

Totals ....... 131,000 128,000 143,000 341,743 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): ; 


om —— March 2—_-——_ 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 117 52 192 1388 2 
Boston ...... 4 2 55 319... 
Buffalo ..... 3,980 27 283 93 358 
Chicago ..... 1,020 2,627 6,229 186 497 
Detroit ..... 92 63 159 24 eee 
Duluth ...... 838 55 26 27 328 
Galveston ... 5 207 ote 45 205 
Indianapolis. 70 472 253 as. eee 
Kansas City. 962 1,850 947 | eres 
Milwaukee... 731 711 950 50 263 
Minneapolis. . 774 578 1,617 488 1,072 
New Orleans. 197 377 794 18 688 
Newp. News. ioe cos 273 ase Dee 
New York... 346 67 491 81 708 
Omaha ..... 216 1,301 624 15 45 
Peoria ...... 22 222 GOP coe . ese 
Philadelphia. 23 12 129 17 «#171 
St. Louis ... 34 293 295 5 6 
Toledo ...... 308 23 162 10 
Totals..... 9,739 8,939 18,947 1,225 4,343 


Feb. 23, 1918 10,547 7,948 13,338 1,559 3,766 
March 3, 1917 44,916 12,931 36,740 2,014 4,474 
March 4, 1916 63,107 21,935 19,881 2,639 3,175 
March 6, 1915 47,661 39,947 30,252 1,320 3,588 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
808,000 bus; rye, 334,000. Increases—Corn, 
991,000 bus; oats, 609,000. 





Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal is 50c ton higher for the 
week. Mills quoted today $56, car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. The Food Administration gave 
the mills permission to ask this price, but 
said they could go no higher. With the ex- 
ception of the change in price, the linseed 
meal market is unchanged. Mills are sold 
ahead, and are practically out of the market. 
Demand continues keen, and buyers are all 
anxious to get supplies. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet to fair at the 
record range of $1.45@1.48 per gallon, car 
lots, f.0.b, Minneapolis, 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel .of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c— Mpls—  -—— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Feb. 26 ...$3.87% 3.87% 3.93% 3.87% 3.85 
Feb. 27 ... 3.92% 3.92% 3.97 3.91 3.87% 
Feb. 28 ... 4.00% 4.00% 4.03 3.97 3.95% 
March 1... 4.01% 4.01% 4.04 3.98 3.95% 
March 2... 4.02 4.02 4.04% 3.98% 3.97 
March 4... 4.04% 4.04% 4.07 4.03% 4.00% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts—, -——In store 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 144 72 #4171 82 612 229 
Duluth ..... 11 58 20 45 1,561 1,647 
Totals.... 155 180 191 127 2,073 1,876 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to March 
2, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 








Minneapolis .. 4,003 6,458 676 234 

Duluth ....... 2,016 6,698 2,148 6,185 

Totals ...... 6,019 18,156 2,819 6,419 

London Exchange 

London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 

Sight 8-day 60-day 

Feb. 27-Mar. 5.$4.75% $...... @4.74% $4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(March 5) at 42%. 
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Business has been quiet in flour, as in all 
other articles handled on this exchange, 
the last seven days, chiefly for lack of 
supplies. Millers can secure enough wheat 
from the commission to k their mills 
running, but there is difficulty in getting 
any of the admixtures, such as barley, oats, 
corn, rye or rice. Corn until now has been 
unobtainable, but there is said to be a little 
about today. 

Recently, the commission has shortened 
its issues of white flour. Instead of giving 
out 15,000 to 20,000 sacks each Monday, 
the last three allocations have probably 
not exceeded 12,000 sacks, which is a very 
short allowance for a city of 7,000,000 
people, taking lesser and greater London. 
Bakers here are allowed to mix in 25 per 
cent of white flour, but I should say not 
more than one in five can get any white 
flour at all. 

The jobbing factors have been instruct- 
ed to distribute their white flour as evenly 
as possible among their customers, but it 
would not be in human nature that, in 
allotting his flour to one baker and another, 
the jobber should not keep an eye on his 
connection by which he will have to live 
when the war is over. 

The flour given out by the commission 
is mainly of the Canadian export and 
American soft winter wheat type, but this 
week the allocation also contained a d 
deal of Japanese flour, which is not held 
in nearly as much esteem as either the 
Canadian or American. This Japanese 
flour is milled from a very soft wheat, and 
experience has shown that it is apt to vary 
in quality. The Canadian exports are 
sometimes not too bright in color, but are 
all more or less strong, while some of the 
American winter wheat patents are colory, 
with a fair amount of strength. For 
bread-making flour an Indiana patent 
which has been in evidence lately would 
be hard to beat. 

The mills in this country were workin 
up to very recently the whole wee 
through, by order of the control, but Sun- 
day labor has now been given up, so we 
may assume that the mills have to a large 
extent caught up on their orders. London 
has been getting a better allowance of 
country. and outport flour the last four 
weeks, average weekly receipts running to 
22,000 sacks, which is about two-thirds of 
the normal arrivals before the war. The 
carriage paid on some of this outside flour 
is as much as 3s per sack or more, sure 
proof of keen demand, 

Lord Rhondda has given a hint as to the 
intention of his department shortly to 
compel all bakers to use at least 10 per 
cent of potatoes in bread, in which case 
it might be possible to abandon the pres- 
ent admixtures, our daily bread being 
made up of 90 or perhaps 95 per cent 
wheaten flour, with 10@15 per cent of 


potatoes. If that were le it would 
release corn, oats and barley for feed, 
which seems to be sorely needed. 


OATMEAL 

No settlement has yet been reached on 
the oatmeal question between the control- 
ler and the Scotch oatmeal millers, but on 
the spot a little Midlothian is being sold 
at £32@£32 10s per ton. Some Aberdeen 
is about at £30@31, and a limited amount 
of Irish pinhead and medium cut at £31. 

American coarse, medium and fine oat- 
meal offered on spot at £28 10s per ton is 
said to be government property, and must 


mean a big loss on the original cost, the 
same being true of American and Cana- 
dian rolled oats, which are obtainable at 
£28 10s. There is a little Irish rolled oats 
offered at £32 10s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is necessarily very scarce, and 
if the controller had not fixed the price 
of middlings at £14 10s per ton and of 
bran at £13 very much higher prices 
would certainly be made. As it is, mill- 
ers sell at the controller’s prices, adding 
the bare value of the ae in which the 
millfeed is put up. Middlings officially 
priced at £14 are sold, bags included, at 
£14 14s 9d, while bran on the same terms 
realizes £14 3s 9d. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There has been a fair demand for 
money throughout the week, which has 
been easily met, as loanable supplies have 
been very abundant. Loans for the day 
are obtainable at 3@3% per cent, and for 
a week at 31,@3%. 

In the discount market bank drafts have 
been scarce this week, and most of the 
business passing has been in treasury bills, 
but the last day or two a better demand 
for short bills is reported. Three months’ 
bank bills are offered at 4 per cent, four 
months’ at 4@4 1-16, six months’ at 414, 
and trade bills at 414,@5. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

The last return of the Bank of England 
shows some important increases in public 
deposits, but the stock of gold has fallen 
by £307,734 to £58,606,952, which, how- 
ever, compares favorably with this time 
last year, when it was £56,687,976. The 
reserve stands at £31,160,657, against 
£35,513,637. 


LIVERPOOL, FEB. 5 


This week the quantity of imported flour 
released was not quite so liberal as last 
week, but every consumer got a share of 
what was going, and the more pressing re- 
quirements are somehow met without 
affording. any temptation to undue waste- 
fulness. 

The price of ordinary bread remains 
practically unchanged, and the produc- 
tion of delicacies is naturally minimized. 
The maximum price for foreign flour re- 
mains unaltered at 51s 9d per 280 lbs to the 
retailer. 

Local millers have a regular consump- 
tive demand for their output, which they 
manage to keepeequal to the most pressing 
needs of their customers, who are not 
allowed, under any circumstances, to be- 
come overstocked. The price of the home- 
milled flour is still 44s 3d per 280 lbs. 


SCOTCH MARKETS, FEB. 4. 


Only small quantities of home-grown 
grains have been coming to the Glasgow 
markets, and of imported sorts the gov- 
ernment doles have been lighter than usual. 
In fact, unless liberality in this respect is 
promptly shown, local millers will be 
obliged to reduce their operations. The 
government, through the food controller, 
is endeavoring to force the use of potatoes 
in flour. Glasgow millers and bakers are 
opposed to the mixture, which does not 
produce a very presentable looking loaf, 
and some say it is not nourishing. 

Prices remain firm, Canadian and Unit- 
ed States spring and winter patents bein 
quoted at about 51s 9d per 280 lbs. 
oatmeal is held at 73s 6d@75s per 280 lbs, 
and Canadian at 58s 6d@62s 6d. Best 
Midlothian oatmeal at Edinburgh is quot- 
ed at 75s per 280 lbs. 

Authorities are of the opinion that the 
liberal supplies of wheat arran, for 
from Argentina and the Uni States 
will remove all fears of a sho in the 
coming months here, and there are writers 


who affirm that the danger has been over- 
estimated. 

The government 
potatoes in Scotlan 
given at £5 per acre. 

By an order which came into force on 
Feb. 1 the export of oats from Scotland 
(presumably to England) is prohibited, 
unless under licenses or authoritative per- 
mits. It has been a matter of complaint 
for some time that English districts were 
buying and hoarding Scotch meal. 

A vigorous protest has emanated from 
Edinburgh against the proposal of the 
food controller to enforce the mixture of 
Canadian oatmeal with Scotch oatmeal. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 4 


There is very little new in the flour 
trade. Bakers have had their usual dis- 
tribution of both soft and spring wheat 
foreign flours. The supply is now equal 
to the demand, and bakers are getting all 
they require, not only of foreign but also 
of home manufactured goods. The de- 
mand in the principal towns, both north 
and south, is still heavy, but country dis- 
tricts have fallen off considerably in the 
consumption of so-called white bread. 

The good weather has enabled farmers 
to get into the markets, with the result that 
they have had considerable wheat ground 
into wheatmeal and are using it instead of 
millers’ flour, which is now as dark as 
wholemeal and not as good in flavor, owin 
to the former being pure, and millers 
flour a mixture. 

Shipments of potatoes have been held 
up for some time, owing to the lack of 
transportation, with the result that in the 
country districts they have been used 
freely both for human consumption and 
for feeding to pigs. It was reported re- 
cently that in some districts hundreds of 
tons of potatoes were lost owing to frost 
and the fact that no boats were available 
to take them away. 

The home millers are very busy, but are 
only running the usual working hours of 
six days a week. Reports from all over 
Ireland are favorable, and with the excep- 
tion of some extreme cases of the west, 
every district seems now to have obtained 
sufficient supplies of flour for its imme- 

. diate wants. Spring wheat flours are 
quoted at 51s 3d ex-store, and to bakers 
51s 9d ex-store. American winters are the 
same price. Home-made flour is 44s 3d 
ex-store to bakers and dealers. 

MILLFEED 

Broad bran is quoted at £14 per ton, 
and ordinary bran at £13, ex-mill, to 
which must be added on 30s for bags. A 
discount of 6s 3d is taken off for dealers’ 
commission, while 5s per ton is allowed 
for putting it on rail. Fine pollards are 
£14 per ton, and medium £13, plus 21s 
for bags and less 6s 3d for dealers’ com- 
mission. Millers got two or three days’ 
su ply of South African corn last week. 

ere is nothing fresh in the oil cake 
trade; prices are controlled, but there is 
no business passing. There is no possi- 
bility of buying either linseed or cotton 
cakes abroad at anything like the con- 
trolled prices, so that any | Bet done is 
entirely in the home-manufactured article, 
and as Ireland is dependent mostly on 

English crushers, who are more than 
pressed by demands at home, the supplies 
coming here are not near equal to re- 
quirements. Feeders of all descriptions 
are anxiously awaiting the government 
scheme of rationing, to put an end to the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


The United States rice yield in 1917, 
from figures by L. L. Breaux at a meeting 
of the Louisiana Farmers’ Course (in 
bushels per acre): Louisiana, acreage 
500,000, yield 36.5; Texas, acreage 230,000, 
yield 27; Arkansas, acreage 146,200, yield 
41; California, acreage 80,000, yield 70; 
the Carolinas, acreage 4,200, yield 27; 


gry price for 
in 1918 is officially 





scattered acreage 3,700, yield unrecorded. 
The total acreage is 964,100, and of this 
Louisiana has 500,000. Louisiana’s crop in 
1917 was 18,250,000 bus, or 332,400-more 
than the combined 1917 crops of Texas, 
Arkansas, North and South Carolina and 
California. 





INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES 


The General Legal Rule, That Care Must Be 
Used to Make Mill Premises 
Safe, Applied 


The Kendrick (Idaho) Warehouse & 
Milling Co. has lost a suit before the Idaho 
supreme court, involving liability for in- 
jury to one Riley, an employee, who 
walked off a truckway in the dark in leav- 
hon mill when a day’s work was done. 

he truckway was about 414 feet wide, 
except that it was 18 inches wider for 12 
feet near the mill, and it was at the point 
where the way narrowed that he stepped 
off. Although the truckway was pri- 
marily intended’ for the handling of 
— it had been customarily used by 
employees as a means of entrance to and 
departure from the mill, with the acqui- 
escence of the milling company, although 
there was a surface roadway of doubtful 
suitability for travel that might have been 
used. 

There was a conflict in the evidence as to 
whether plaintiff knew that there was a 
lantern available to light his way along the 
truckway. Defendant was permitted to 
recover $905 as damages, on the theory 
that the defendant was negligent in fail- 
ing to either light the way or guard it with 
banisters. Affirming the judgment, the 
court said: 

“It is the duty of an employer to use 
ordinary care and diligence to furnish his 
employee a reasonably safe place to work 
and a reasonably safe means of access to 
and exit from the place of employment. 


“We cannot say, as a matter of law, 
that appellant exercised ordinary care and 
diligenge to furnish respondent a reason- 
ably safe means of exit from the mill; that 
the road provided was in a suitable con- 
dition for travel by a pedestrian, and that 
the respondent should have travelled over 
it instead of the truckway when leaving 
his work; that he was guilty of contribu- 
tory negligtnce in not procuring, or wait- 
ing for, a light; nor that, from all the 
facts and circumstances disclosed by the 
record, appellant was not guilty of such 
poate in failing to build banisters, or 
light the truckway, which it knew was cus- 
tomarily used by its employees as a means 
of access, . . . as to render it liable in 
damages to respondent for the injuries he 
received in falling from it.” 

The decision of the supreme court was 
not reached by a unanimous vote of the 
judges. Chief Justice Budge dissented 
for the following stated reasons, which 
seem to be based upon some considerable 
common-sense: 

“The respondent was familiar with the 
truckway ; he knew that it was not protect- 
-ed by any guard rail and that it was not 
lighted. He also knew that by descending 
the steps immediately outside the mill 
maintained by his employer expressly for 
the use of employees he could have reached 
the road provided, and proceeded in 
safety; the mere fact that the road was 
muddy would not justify the respondent 
in assuming an unnecessary risk. He knew 
that the night was dark; that he could not 
proceed over the truckway without incur- 
ring the danger which he encountered. 
These facts are not disputed. Neverthe- 
less, he deliberately walked forth onto the 
truckway in the dark, to his injury. It is 
my view that these facts are sufficient, as 
a matter of law, to make respondent guilty 
of contributory negligence.’ 


A. L. H. Srareer. 
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FINLAND’S EMERGENCY 


(Continued from page 738.) 

FINNS FACE TO FACE WITH STARVATION 

The Finnish people, who have passed 
through so many hard trials, are now at 
the turning of ways. It is a question of 
the existence of the whole people. The 
country is threatened with famine. Should 
help from abroad be not forthcoming, the 
Finnish nation is threatened: with disso- 
lution and the people with a dreadful 


lingering death by starvation. 


INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 


Industry and occupation in Finland 
have been adapted to peculiar natural 
conditions. extensive forests have 
made such advantageous presuppositions 
for the timber industry and the exploita- 
tion of timber that forestry has occupied 
the first place among the occupations in 
Finland. In the domain of agriculture, the 
breeding of cattle, thanks to the fodder 
imported from Russia, has been so devel- 
oped as to be now the dominating branch 
of production. 

oreign grain has been obtainable at 
a price which rendered native production 
an unpaying business, and it has gradu- 
ally decreased to such extent that the 
native production of grain before the war 
corresponded to only two-fifths of the 
whole consumption. 


IMPORTS AND GOVERNMENT MEASURES 


During the early stages of the war the 
import of grain and fodder from Russia 
was sufficient. The country was urged by 
Russia to develop an immense industry in 
munitions of war. Even the paper indus- 
try showed a powerful advance. The Fin- 
nish senate, which was composed almost en- 
tirely of Russians, arranged the food ques- 
tion solely in the interests of Petrograd. 
Nothing was done to increase native pro- 
duction of provisions, but by fixing the 
price of farm products the export of such 
goods was effectively encouraged. In or- 
der to satisfy the meat requirements of 
the Russian troops recourse was had to 
requisitioning which threatened to bring 
about disastrous results. 

Delivery of meat was ordered to be 
made to a monopoly enjoyed by the cattle- 
selling corporation in order to preserve 
the most valuable breeds of cattle. During 
the winter of 1916-17 the import of grain 
and fodder practically ceased, The supplies 
began s ily to be exhausted. The pure- 
ly Finnish government appointed — in 
March, 1917, succeeded in time in carry- 
ing through its system of grain regulation, 
which saved the situation for the time. 


THE STRIKE MOVEMENT 


During the time of the spring sowing 
the wave of Russian revolution 
brought about in many of the most fertile 
parts of the country strikes among the 
agricultural laborers, which had the re- 
sult that the fields in — places were 
unsown and a number of cattle were 
slaughtered, as the strikers forcibly pre- 
vented the carrying out of the most im- 
portant duties. 

BAD HARVEST 

Climatic conditions during the summer 
of 1917 were exceptionally unfavorable 
for the production of the necessities of 
life. Owing to the unusual drouth, the 
harvest was in general bad; the hay har- 
vest was in many places only one-third of 
the normal. Potatoes, rye and peas were 
in extensive districts damaged by frost. 
Pasturage was so bad by reason of the 
drouth that the live stock became dry, and 
the production of milk considerably de- 
creased. The- largest part and the most 
fertile districts of the country were thus 
in 1917 overtaken by a failure of crops. 


BUTTER RIOTS 


A natural result of the decrease in the 
production of milk was the disappearance 
of butter from the market. The majority 
of the people in the large centers of con- 
sumption failed to ize that this was 
due to natural causes, and regarded it 
solely as a result of speculation in food- 
stuffs. The masses therefore plundered 
the stocks of butter which had been col- 
lected by the government for winter dis- 
tribution, and divided them at prices fixed 
by themselves. 

These events resulted in the resignation 
of the food controller, and as the Russian 
—— a few vw  pingcae | had 

issolved the Diet, which a large section of 


the community regarded as an illegal, op- 


ca 
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= measure, half of the other mem- 
rs of the government resigned. 


RISE IN THE COST OF LIVING 


The plunder of the state supplies, which 
remained unpunished as a result of the 
force of circumstances, undermined even 
the sanctity of the law dealing with pro- 
visions. It was generally dhecbeyed. The 
regulation measures were futile. The 
maximum prices were generally p eid 
exceeded. The cost of living was driven 
up day by day. Prices were paid for food- 
stuffs which were even ten times more 
than before the war. 

FREE PRICE FOR GRAIN 

After the resignation of the food con- 
troller, that important post was held dur- 
ing the harvesting months by temporary 
occupants, while the government, by rea- 
son of the strained party relations, could 
not be reconstructed before fresh elections 
to the Diet. At the same time the grain 
supply of the country, declared during the 
summer, decreased day by day. The Rus- 
sian government delivered only unimpor- 
tant quantities of the 60,000,000 kilograms 
of grain for which the Finnish government 
had contracted and paid in advance. In 
many centers of consumption there was 
bread only for a few days, in others there 
was no bread at all to be had for a period 
of one or two weeks, in some cases three. 

In view of this condition the new food 
controller was forced to make an attempt 
to save the situation by authorizing the 
food boards to exceed the maximum prices 
for confiscated grain. Keen competition 
arose between those authorized by differ- 
ent communes and the food boards of the 
factories. Exorbitant prices were prom- 


ised. In spite of everything, however, only ~ 


inconsiderable quantities of grain were 
forthcoming. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 


In the centers of consumption, starva- 
tion had excited the feelings of the lowest 
strata of the population to the uttermost. 
The government was attacked, the produc- 
ers were charged with greediness, it was 
stated that the better-off classes wished 
to drive the proletariat to death by starva- 
tion. 

The Russian soldiers, for whose meat 
requirements a third part of the cattle of 
the country had been sacrificed during the 
youre of war and also a large part of the 

utter, undertook to arm the bitterest ele- 
ments among the laboring classes. A gen- 
eral strike was proclaimed, but before it 
was over the wildest elements among the 
masses succeeded in committing acts such 
as the people of Finland have not wit- 
nessed since the times of the so-called 
“Great Disturbances,” about 200 years 
ago. 

” BARK AND ICELAND MOSS BREAD 

After the general strike, relative quiet 
prevailed for the moment. A new senate 
has been formed and a special food board 
appointed. The most energetic measures 
possible are being taken to clear up the 
general confusion. At the same time it is 
quite apparent how critical the situation 
actually is. Bread is irremediably at an 
end for two-fifths. of the population of 
the country. 

Among the supplies there still remain 
some millions of kilograms of Iceland 
moss, and smaller lots of potatoes and 
meat purchased at a high price. In order 
to get grain for the centers of consump- 
tion for some weeks more, the government 
has been obliged to requisition from the 
producers a part of the grain which they 
are entitled to keep for themselves, ac- 
cording to existing regulations. 


FACING DEATH BY STARVATION 


A general inventory of all the more 
important foodstuffs will be ordered, so 
that distribution by the food boards may 
be limited to families entirely without the 
necessities of life. The quantities which 
the community has at its disposition for 
distribution are in the best cases only one- 
half of the amount necessary for sus- 
taining life per day and person, reckoned 
to correspond to the average need. 

The Finnish people is threatened with 
destruction unless speedy help is received. 
This danger is all the more imminent as 


‘the Russian soldiers confiscate and appro- 


priate Finnish provisions, and continue to 
supply weapons to the lowest ‘elements in 
the community. 


SPEEDY HELP NECESSARY 


Distress prevails throughout the coun- 
try, and it there is a constant in- 


crease of crime. Violations of law of 
every kind, thefts, m robberies and 
murders are an infallible indicator that 
the bands of society are giving way. Now 
the Finnish ship of state has weighed 
anchor and set forth on her own course.. 
But she will sink if help is not forthcom- 
ing. The Finns implore to be allowed to 
buy necessities of life at any price what- 
ever. If they do not fi ene f in doing so, 
the Finnish nation in its entirety can be 
written upon the list of the war’s sacrifices. 
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PARTIES HAVING MISPRINTS OR OBSO- 
lete cloth bags write us as to quantity and 
Price for spot cash. Address Mercantile 
Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED—THE ADDRESS OR WHERE- 
abouts of J. H. Kent, miller, who worked 
with the Atlantic Macaroni Co., 295 Vernon 
Ave., Long Island City. Kindly communi- 
cate to above address. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 














Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 





For the benefit of those out of a position, ° 


advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only. advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
and general office assistant for our office 
at St. Cloud; milling or grain experience 
necessary; write, giving wages wanted and 
experience. Great Northern Flour Mills 
Co,, 214 Iron Exchange, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL 
has opening for district sales-manager; 
splendid opportunity for an aggressive, ex- 
perienced man; write fully regarding qual- 
ifications, experience and salary expected. 
Address 1119, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED OFFICE 
man acquainted with the business for large 
flour and feed jobber and broker in Penn- 
sylvania; prefer one who has held position 
of assistant sales-manager in flour mill and 
who has marked ability as detail man and 
correspondent; good salary to start and 
excellent future prospects to one who quali- 
fies; in answering give full details about 
your past experience; state salary expected 
to start and when could come; replies 
treated ag confidential. Address 1112, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—LARGE FLOUR AND FEED 
jobbing and brokerage concern wants high- 
grade, energetic salesman acquainted with 
wholesale flour, feed and baking trade, 
Johnstown, Altoona section Pennsylvania; 
must be sufficiently versatile to handle sev- 
eral important flour-mill accounts as well 
as varied line of car-lot feed and grain 
business; good opportunity for right man 
to work into lucrative connection; in an- 
swering give complete statement of past 
experience, age, family responsibilities, 
stating salary would expect to start and 
when could sever present connections; re- 
plies will be considered confidential. Ad- 
dress 1113, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED PACKER FOREMAN IS 
looking for position; married; 16 years of 
experience; would accept place as packer 
under conditions, Address 1115, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LIVE-WIRE SALESMAN DESIRES CON- 
nection with good mill; eight years’ experi- 
ence selling finest eastern trade; best of 
reasons for making change. Address 1094, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EXx- 
perience wants position in Minnesota or 
Nebraska; three years in present place; 
experience in mills 100 to 600 bbis; various 
systems and wheat; recommendations; two 
to three weeks’ notice. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE GREAT WESTERN 
sifter, No. 36, now in operation, $200; also 
generator for 100 40-watt lights, $75. Ad- 
dress 427, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—MODERN JEFFREY BARREL, 
box and bag hoist; 40-foot lift, loading and 
discharging equipment for four floors; in 
first-class condition; complete with dressed 
timber framing; offers solicited. Apply to 
Mr. Skelton, St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 





HAVE YOU ANY 9x24, 9x30 ROLLS, FLOUR 
or feed packers or centrifugal reels in 
serviceable condition that you want to dis- 
pose of? Write us price and description; 
also, list your mill, mill equipment or idle 
machinery with us and let us find a buyer 
for you. Mills Machinery Exchange, P. O. 
Box Commerce Station, Minneapolis, 





WE HAVE ALMOST A COMPLETE LIST 
of used mill equipment to help you remodel 
your plant or increase your capacity at 
lowest cost of necessary equipment; write 
us for price and description. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, P. O. Box Commerce 
Station, Minneapolis. 





Milling Opportunity 


Parties interested in the cereal 
milling business in Canada have an 
investment to offer that possesses 
unusual attractions. Capital is 
needed for purchase and expansion 
of an old and well established con- 
cern. Plant is located in a large 
eastern city with unlimited markets 
tributary. Ample supplies of grain 
are available for grinding. Present 
owners are making good money but 
lack power to enlarge investment 

* and accordingly would sell. Read- 
ers of this announcement will be 
furnished fullest information on 
request. Address Box A, North- 
western Miller, Toronto, Canada. 








NO. 1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


\y 





BAGS 4, 
Ron Oo’ 


FOR FLOUR, MEAL & FEED 


Roll 
Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SOHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


4 
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We are | buyers of 
Purified Midd i 


It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 
Get Bulletin 230 
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FOR SALE 


The above plant, located at Red Wing, Minn., on C. G. W. Railway 
and main line of C. M. & St. P. Railway. 

This plant is now equipped as a Malt House, but could easily be 
changed to a Flour Mill. 

Elevator: 200,000 bushel capacity with 100-ton track scale; 1,000 
bashel hopper scale; two large Monitor Grain Cleaners; complete unload- 
ing and conveying machinery. 

Main building 62x160 feet, five stories, containing dry kiln at one 
end suitable for drying corn. 

Power plant: Brick building 50x60 feet—3 Boilers ; 2 Corliss Engines ; 
A. C. Generator; 18 A. C. Motors; Steam and electric pumps, connections 
for outside electric power at attractive rates. 

For further information address Winona Malting Co., Winona, Minn. 








Admirably adapted for 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 


a Bee em El Reno, Okla. ‘ . co 
‘The Sunshine Mill Drying Washed Wheat 
Lehrack Contracting & Sad i toon 
Engineering Co., kansas City, M 








Requiring only one fan for 


both hot and cold air. 





Bosworth BAG Company 
MEMPHIS, TENN. The Morris Grain Drier 


Importers and Manufacturers of New Burlap 
Bags both plain and printed. 





is very compact and occupies 
Buyers and Sellers of Second Hand Burlaps but little space—unneces- 

of every description. _ sary to house inde- 
pendently. 








THE HUNT TENSION ADJUSTING COUPLING ‘0" controling the stretch 


f transmission ropes. 
Ask for our catalog H-15-1 de- e 
scribing the coupling in detail. 


C. W. HUNT CO., INC. 
Astor Trust Building 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Booklet on request. 











The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 





Belts — Bolts _ Pulleys “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
Rabber clipe |, Wood MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS SPOKANE 








W.S. Nott ies Second Ave. North and Third St. WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Now Going to Press 





THE 


$Hiller’s Almanack 


for 1918 
SHE TENTH EDITION of this Year Book of the Mill- 


ing Trade will excel all its predecessors in the value of 
its contents. These are stirring times for the miller and 
he needs all the authentic information concerning his 


business, its past, present and possible future, he can get. 


ore- 


over, he wants it in convenient form, where he can lay his hands 


upon it at a minute’s notice. 


Therefore, he hangs The Miller’s Almanack, by its 
handy loop, to a hook within reach of his chair and, until 
the next edition reaches him, it is constantly referred to 
and consulted. Its facts being authentic, he depends 
upon them implicitly. 

Moreover, a great many people outside of the milling 
industry are now much interested in the subject of flour. 
The food conservation movement, so vital to the success 
of the war, has caused many consumers to investigate more 
thoroughly and carefully the relative value of food prod- 
ucts. They want to learn about milling and to get sound 
information concerning flour in order to have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the world’s food problems. They 
may be serving the Food Administration in some capacity 
and desire to be informed concerning the fundamental 
facts of this industry. The Almanack gives them what 
they want. 


Because it is in such constant use by millers the year 
around, The Miller’s Almanack, next to The Northwest- 
ern Miller itself, is the best advertising medium in ex- 
istence for the mill builder and furnisher, the mill ma- 
chinery and supply manufacturer and the flour dealer. 


The miller can advertise in it to great advantage 
because it associates him individually with the sound doc- 
trine which the Almanack upholds and emphasizes the 
fact that his product is the concrete result of a patriotic 
conception of his duty to his country: a product perma- 
nently on the market, in war as well as peace, to be 
depended upon as representing the highest possible flour 
value at the lowest possible price commensurate with the 
cost of wheat and straightforward milling. 





Those manufacturing substitutes for wheat flour, made 
from cereals other than wheat, will find The Miller’s, Al- 
manack exceedingly valuable for advertising their prod- 
ucts. 


In fact, this is one of the very few perfectly legiti- 
mate methods by which millers can now advertise without 
acting contrary to the spirit of their agreement with the 
Food Administration. 


A vast amount of advertising could be secured for this 
unique and invaluable publication by circularization and 
a canvass through personal representation, but this meth- 
od is hardly worth while, since the game would not be 
worth the candle. 


We therefore merely make this announcement for 
the benefit of those who are willing to take advantage of 
an exceptional opportunity occurring but once a year 
and involving an expense which is comparatively insig- 
nificant. 


We offer them space in The Miller’s Almanack if they 
desire to take it, if not, the subject is not worth discussing 
further ; we should feel obliged to issue this Year Book if 
it contained no advertising whatever as a duty to the 
trade, because of its general helpfulness; indeed, we need 
it ourselves in the prosecution of our own branch of the 
business and would compile it for our own use anyhow. 


So, therefore, those who desire to take space in it 
should make their wants known promptly and those who 
do not may ignore this announcement. 


The rates are as follows: 


One Page (44x74 inches). 
One-half page (43x 


$50 


34 inches) 25 


Nothing less than a half-page accepted. 


Price, Fifty Cents a Copy 


. 


(No reduction for quantities) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


or any of its Branch Offices . 
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